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Though Thomas Lawson bids us know 
That money-grubbing ends in woe, 
A millionaire has charms for me 
So millionairess I will be. 
f No. 4 
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LIFE’S Marriage Contest 
Men 


No. 1 
I’d rather single be than wed 
If by one of these to the altar led, 
But since the match will have to be, 
“Seldom at home,” appeals to me. 


No. 1 
That lively wit, which much appeals to me, 
The wandering life, by vagrant fancy led, 
Bid me forget the truth, that men may be 
Sweet ‘‘ April when they woo, December when they wed.” 


No. 3 
Elimination is the way by which my doom I’ll know, 








For every face among the five to look at gives me woe. 
I could not live with Two or Four; Good Lord deliver me 
From One and Five—Saints! Whois left? Old Three it has to| 


I choose the poet, for I know 
His graceful verse could mitigate life’s woe. 
To empty platters I do not incline, 
But ah, the joy to call a genius mine! 
No: 3 
My heart to riches doth incline— 
I choose the millionaire for mine— 
Unsympathetic he may be, 
But ‘‘money talks’’ enough for me’ 


No 3 
Millionaire, soul of honor—can that be? 
He’s mine for ife—the doubt deters not me. 
Since, when for money I thus seem to wed, 
It is Lrre’s money my desire has led. 


Women 


For 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
So much’ beauty dazzles me 
*Tis hard to choose, you know. 
A bigamist I think I'll be 
And spend a life of woe. 


No. 1 
If a heart, filled with kindness, were offered to me, 
Or wealth of the wealth in lieu could be, 
My choice to the first would ever incline; 
And were it fair ‘“‘kind hearts’’ the world would be mine. 


No. 2 
Talk on, thou sweet penniless maiden, and know, 
If only my wife thou wilt be, 
Not one of thy faults is suggestive of woe 
Toa man over eighty like me. 


No. 3 
Sweet, tender widow, thou dost know 
What marriage holds of joy and woe. 
If I tempt thee again to wed 
By thine own prudence I'll be led. 


No. 3 
Ah! fair economist, ’twould be 
A blessed life for thee and me, 
If thou wouldst to my suit incline 
And promise to be ever mine. 


No. 3 
Widow, I know thy loving heart. For me 
Earth holds no fairer flower. Incline 
Thy thoughts to my true prayer. I'll be 
Whate’er thou wishest; only be thou mine. 


If one of these I had to wed 
(Lord spare me such a woe!) 

I think by Chance I should be led 
And toss a coin, you know. 


Which shall it be? Which shall it be? 

To all I do incline. s 3 *) 
To Salt Lake City go with me qu 
Aad ail shall soon be mine. 





FRANKLIN 


Excessive weight cannot 
make an automobile strong 
nor safe. But it makes big bills. 


The Franklin Model “H”’ touring-car is unique among 
automobiles. It weighs less than 2600 pounds. It has 42 
horse-power. Its engine is a six-cylinder. It carries seven 
passengers comfortably. Yet it is lighter than any standard 
five-passenger, water-cooled automobile. 

Consider what that means in net power, and ability on 
American roads. Consider the economy. 

Type “H” is faster than any touring-car of anywhere 
near its power. It has large wheels and tires; and like all 
Franklins, it has full elliptic spring-suspension and laminated 
wood frame—making its riding qualities comfortable and 
easeful beyond comparison. No shock to the passengers; no 
racking of the machine. And you can steer it with one hand. 


A heavy automobile pounds heavily on the road—that means 
rapid wear-and-tear and discomfort. It is harder to control—that 
means danger. And the running-cost and depreciation-cost are 
unreasonable. 

The Franklin air-cooled engine not only gets rid of weight, but of 
trouble and complication. It economizes fuel wonderfully; and it cools 
perfectly, even running idle—a thing no water-cooled motor will do. 

Type ‘““H”’ is the handsomest touring-car on the market. 
Its body of sheet metal is a work of art. No Franklin has 
the cheap wood body nor the heavy cast body. And you 
never knew a Franklin to wear out. 


Before you buy any automobile see 
it weighed and test its strength. 


16h, p. 4-cylinder Runabout $1750 | 28 h. p. 4-cylinder Touring-car or Runabout $2850 
16 h. p. 4-cylinder Touring-car $1850 42h. p. 6-cylinder Touring-car or Runabout 


Prices f o.b. Syracuse 


Write for catalogue describing the Franklin. 


H H FRANKLIN MFG CO., Syracuse N Y 
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all and places at our command every composition in 





room because every one can play it—player and non-player alike. 
world’s greatest entertainer 


Whether 
the AUTOPIANO. 
PANG. to — other player pianos, irrespective of price, makes the 
and i me le free 
Prices Range from $450 to $750. 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


a 


THE PIANO ALL CAN PLAY AND ENJOY 


An and Gi ve of It ) play, enter- 
bile, colcianune snd alc of pede ieieliae een aaa 
| oe S AUTOPIANO This marvelously faithful ey makes players 


The AUTOPLANO ; is pon the piano for the | ned and a my 
tist 


musical taste is cultivated or not you can play and enjoy 
tly advantageous features (exclusively our ay patents) 


AUTO- 


peerless instrument. 
Seocimn eonn al chest @ te AUTOPIANO in a readable 


619 to 629 West 50th Street New York City 
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‘Firestone’ 
TIRES 


‘*The Tires of 
Sterling Quality’’ 





are constructed in a 
manner that other man- 
ufacturers would call ex- 
travagant, but they do not 
pay the tire bills. We 
could save about half the 
expense by constructing 
them of cheaper materi- 
als, but our object has 
been to make the best 
tires possible. 

They could not be 
better made, and are 
much better than is 
necessary to effect sales; 
but we take pride in 
setting the standard for 
high quality in pneu- 
matic tire construction. 


Branches and agencies almost everywhere 


FIRESTONE 
TIRE & RUBBERCO. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


} 211 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Offers a tical and practical course in ECTRICITY, 
complete in one year. Students actually construct Dynamos, 
Motors, etc., and are trained for good positions in electrical indus- 
tries. Sixteenth year opens Sept. 23. Send for Catalog. 











THE AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN 
Up spake the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
**T must have a smocth board to play whist on, 
I want a smooth score, 
} The smoothest and more, 
| I want‘ RAD-RRIDGE' to lay my great fist on." 
Raiicliffe & Co., New York,144 Pear! St., & London, E.C+ 














The Breathless Model 


HEN Sir Luke Fildes was painting his famous 
picture, “‘ The Village Wedding,” he employed 

a rustic to pose as model for the bridegroom. Soon 
after the artist had begun to paint the model turned 
deadly white. “Are you ill?” asked Sir Luke, 
anxiously. ‘‘Naw,” said the man, “I be all roight, 
zur.” However, the painter made him rest awhile, 


| but when he resumed work a little later the unfor- 


tunate “bridegroom” became even paler than before, 
and in serious alarm Sir Luke asked him what was 
the matter. “It’s nawthing at all except the ’olding 
of me breath so long,” replied the model. For some 
extraordinary reason, he had imagined that it was 
necessary for him to refrain from breathing all the 
time he was having his portrait painted.—Bellman. 


When the Community Failed 
R. LESLIE M. SHAW, who used to be the 
favorite son of lowa and who can’t be a prodi- 
gal yet, because you don’t hear of any fatted calves 
being cooked for him out in Manilla, Iowa (spell it 
with two |’s!)—Mr. Leslie Mortimer Shaw (no sym- 
bolism in the middle name) says that out his old way 
the people met the panic with something that, though 
Mr. Shaw doesn’t so describe it, must have been a 
combination of the courage of conviction in their 
heads and the fear of God in their hearts. He says 
that in a little town in Clinton County, where there 
was only one bank, and where that bank seemed 
likely to fail, the banker—it was a private bank—just 
closed his doors and hung out a sign that read as 
follows: 
THIS BANK AIN’T FAILED 
THE COMMUNITY’S FAILED 
WHEN THE COMMUNITY COMES TO 
AG’IN, THIS BANK WILL RESUME 
BUSINESS 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


Uninherited Forgetfulness 
T WAS a severe trial to Mr. Harding that his only 
son’s memory was not all that could be desired. 
‘“Where in the world he got such a forgetful streak 
from is beyond me,” said the exasperated father to 
his wife on one occasion. 

‘“*What has he forgotten now ?”’ asked Mrs. Hard- 
ing, with downcast eyes and a demure expression. 

“The figures of the last return from the election on 
the bulletin board,” and Mr. Harding inserted a 
finger in his collar as if to loosen it, and shook his 
head vehemently. ‘‘ Looked at ’em as he came past 
not half an hour ago, and now can’t tell me. 

“As I said to him, ‘If you’re so stupid you can’t 
keep a few simple figures in your head, why don’t you 
write ’em down on a piece of paper, as I do and have 
done all my life, long before I was your age!’”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


Up to the Minute 
RS. STYLE: I want a hat, but it must be in 
the latest style. 
SHOPMAN: Kindly take a chair, madam, and 
wait a few minutes; the fashion is just changing. 
—Human Life. 


Not Intentional 
HE little girl was very fond of pleasant days, 
and at the close of a heavy rainstorm petitioned 
in her prayer for fine weather; when, the next 
morning, the sun shone bright and clear she became 
jubilant and told her prayer to her grandmother, 
who said, “‘ Well, dear, why can’t you pray, to-night, 
that it may be warmer to-morrow, so grandma’s 
rheumatism will be better?” 
“All right, I will,’ was the quick response; and 
that night as she knelt she said, ““O Lord, please 
make it hot for grandma.”’—Harper’s. 
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SOLARCLIPSE 


(two distinct rays) 


MOTOR LAMPS 


definitely solve the lighting problem. They positively give 
from two to three times more light than the ordinary lamp. 

The light is thrown in two distinct rays—one having the 
penetrating power of one thousand feet—the other short 
distance ray throwing the light directly in front of the car. 


THE AUTOMATIC 
SELF-ECLIPSING MECHANISM 


operated from the dash, makes it possible to “ eclipse’” or 
cut out instantly the long 
distance blinding ray, when 
the car is in the city. 
All Solarclipse Lamps 
are produced under the 
patented Besnard System. 
They are fitted with Special 
B & L Solar Lens Mirrors. 
Complete description of 
this wonderful lamp in our 
1908 catalog. Sent free 


upon request. 
Badger Brass 
Manufacturing Co. 


610 Lyman Ave. 
KENOSHA, WIS. 


































ASK YOUR 
SUPPLY MAN FOR 


WICO PLUGS 


Te are far superior to any plug on the 

market. They are practically self-cleaning 
and will not foul. This insures “‘ sweet” running. 
Reduces cost for plugs to less than half, and in- 
creases efficiency. You don’t have to guess the 
gap distance—the micrometer adjustment permits 
of setting to a KNOWN DISTANCE—to 
1-1000 of an inch. Send $1.00 for a trial plug- 
Mission oak, brass trimmed case 
with orders for five or seven plugs. 
Each plug guaranteed for one year. 







Wico Inspection Lamp 
Wico Charging Device 
Wico Ring and Roller Timer 
Volta Magneto 

Witherbee Batteries 

Wico Ignition Wire 


Witherbee Igniter Co. 


Makers of the famous 
Witherbee Battery 


1876 Broadway 
















New York 









ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 


If you are, or if you have done so recently; 
don't forget to notify LIFE of your changed 
address. The Post-Office will not forward 
a periodical as it will a letter. Therefore 
each week's delay means a copy of LIFE lost. 
Don’t wait until you have moved before you 
notify us. When ordering a change give the 
old as well as the new Sinai 

Notice must reach us by Thursday to affect 
the following week's issue. 


Subscription Department 
LIFE, 17 West Thirty-first Street, New York 
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Phyllis 
(A Foolish Fantasy) 
HYLLIS stood like a sweet Naiad, 
Down by the stream, on verdant sod, 
Holding a slender bamboo rod. 


Her shriek then rent the ambient air— 
A catfish big had left its lair 
To chase the rat tucked in her hair. 
—RHarper’s Weekly. 


“Our Husband ” 


HE editor of the Emporia Times is Mrs. Mary 
McCreary Parkman. She is a loyal Democrat, 
and has served two terms as county superintendent, 
elected by her party, or parties, as the case may be. 
Her husband is Harrison Parkman, Republican 
county surveyor, and candidate for renomination. 
It is one of the rules of the Times office that Mr. 
Parkman’s name shall not appear in the paper. 
When a news item requires mention of him, he ap- 
pears as “the county surveyor.” This policy of 
blacklisting her husband has caused some comment 
in the town, and, in her own defense, Mrs. Parkman 
is authorized to print the following editorial: 

“We have been asked frequently why we keep our 
husband on the blacklist in the Emporia Times. 
Now, ordinarily, what we do with our husband is 
our own business. And it would seem in all fairness 
that if we put up with this man morning, noon and 
night we shouldn’t have to be putting him in the 
paper all the time. We and our husband, like all 
married people, have our agreements and our dis- 
agreements. We agree on literature, religion, art, 
the nebular hypothesis, the proper method of poking 
the fire, the value of breakfast food as a brain 
builder, paving, municipal ownership, and the facts 
in the Gunness case. But we disagree on politics. 
We think our husband has a good deal of sense—for 
a mere man—on lots of subjects; but on politics, he 
doesn’t know much. He is a Republican—a black 
Republican, a mean black Republican, and as such 
has no claims on us either as a molder of , public 
opinion, a fellow-citizen, or as a wife. We will cook 
for our husband; we will mend our husband’s cloth- 
‘ing; we will darn and brush him, and keep him up— 
as our husband. But as an officeholder of a vile, 
venal and corrupt organization, an emissary of Wall 
Street and as an oppressor of the poor, our husband 
has only our unspeakable contempt. He should 
thank his lucky stars that we do keep his name out 
of the Times. We know enough of our husband, 
should he’ attempt to press this matter too far, to 
make his vote in this election little more than scat- 
tering. But up to the present we have said nothing. 
We have believed that our duty as a wife had some 
claims on our duty as an editor. But a word to the 
wise should be sufficient, and if our husband has 
learned a lick of sense from past experiences with 
us, he will take a grand immortal tumble to himself 
and call off his dogs. This newspaper is a free and 


untrammeled organ of special privileges to none and | 


equal rights to all, and if our husband thinks he 
belongs to the privileged classes he is mighty badly 
fooled. 

“We think a good bit of our busband, first and 
last, and in one way and another, but we will per- 
mit of no foolishness from this Republican county 
surveyor. He is a bad lot and we withhold certain 
matters in this affair, on account of the respectability 
of the parties concerned.” —Em poria Gazette. 


His Finest Act 


OW was your speech received at the club?” 
asked one of Chumley’s friends. 


“Why, they congratulated me very heartily. In | 


fact, one of the members came to me and told me 
that when I sat down he had said to himself it 
was the best thing I had ever done.”—Youth’s 
Companion, 





SimplyTry My Oil on Your Car 


—that’s all I ask—do it at my expense 


I make an automobile oil so pure, so good, so free 
from the slightest impurity, that it passes out of 
the cylinders in a vapor after its work is done. 

It leaves nocarbon, no residue of any kind—no grit. 

I have used my oil—‘SULLIVANOIL”—for 
eight years for the cylinders of my own car. It has 
been driven 87,000 miles—first for pleasure, now for 
delivering. The cylinder heads and combustion 
chamber are as free from carbon as when the car was 
new. ‘The engine is still powerful and smooth run- 
ning—it has always been perfectly lubricated, aver- 
aging one gallon for 293 miles. 

I don’t believe any other oil can show a record like 
this. 








And because IT know my oil and what it does so 
thoroughly, I say to you— 

Take my oil and use it, and if it doesn’t do all 
I say, then don’t pay. 

This is my offer: Simply write me and I will send 
you § gallons of my oil prepaid. Use one gallon and 
watch results. Then you will know my oil—it’s the 
only way you can know any oil. Then decide. I 
will abide by your judgment. If you are thoroughly 
satisfied in every way, send me check for $3.50 for 
the 5 gallons. If there is the slightest dissatisfac- 
tion, return the unused portion at my expense and 
pay me nothing. If my oil has not proved my claims 
absolutely true, then what you have used— 


One Gallon is FREE 


Think what this trial means tome. If my oil were not what I 
claim, I would soon be bankrupt. 

As a matter of fact, I am building up a big business among 
motorists who CARE 

My oil is its own best salesman. 

NOTE CAREFULLY—I know you are perhaps not accus- 
tomed to answering advertisements. If I could reach you any 
other way, I would. But most garages and supply houses are 


and long life of your engine. 


more interested in profit per gallon than in the smooth runnin 
So I have to do it this way. 
know your own terest and the interest of your car will induce 
you to make an exception and write for my oil. Please use your 
business stationery or assure me in any other conyenient way 
that you are responsible when you write. 
Please don’t put it off—write NOW: 


Otherwise you’re likely 
to forget. Don’t. 


0. I. L. SULLIVAN, Maker of “SULLIVANOIL,” 48 Wells Street, "CHICAGO, ILL. 











No More Tire-Pumping 


With the Goodyear Air Bottle (Not Gas—see below) you can automatically inflate 


your tires in a few seconds to the exact pressure that is best for them. 
compact steel bottle is carried in a box under the seat. 


This small, 
When you want to inflate 


a tire, simply attach the tube from the bottle to the tire, open valve, and the tire 
will speedily inflate with pure air to the pressure required, 


The Goodyear Air Bottle 


makes it possible for a woman or child to inflate a tire with the absolute certainty that 
the pressure will be exactly right—and with no more trouble or exertion than turning 


on an ordinary faucet. 


e makes tires last 50 per cent longer. 
The Goodyear Air Bottle This is pense no aig Underinflated 
tires give out quickly. With the Goodyear Air Bottle the pressure can be 
kept exacily right, It will eliminate rim cuts, punctures, 
and all lire troubles that come from under-inflation. 
90 per cent of all Tire Troubles arise from this cause. 
If you have Goodyear Detachable Auto-Tires on 
Goodyear Universal Rims, the Goodyear Air 
Bottle will enable you tobe on your way within 
a few minutes after the puncture has occurred. And 
with avy tires it cuts in half the work and drudgery 


attendant upon unavoidable punctures. 


The Goodyear Air Bottle 


costs only $15, filled with compressed air—no gas to ruin the 
tires, corrode the valves or condense within a few hours, 
leaving the tires soft, thus making it necessary to constantly 
repeat the operation to maintain the desired pressure. And 

























the first cost is the on/y cost for 2 years, thereafter we may 
make anominal charge for refilling. But fortwo full years, 
when the bottle is empty you simply turn it in at any of 
our stores and receive a new bottle, ready charged, abso- 
lutely free. You do not have to wait. You exchange the 
empty bottle for a newcharged one instantly, and there is 
nothing whatever topay. Each bottle will fully inflate four 
to twelve tires—according to their size. It will partially 
inflate many more. 








Write us for our AIR BOOK, which 
tells all about Goodyear Air Bottles 
and gives valuable information about 
the care of tires and the exact pres- 
sure to which each size of tire should 
be inflated to give the longest service. 





The Goodyear Tire. & Rubber Company, Wayne St., Akron, O. 


4 ton, 261 Dartmouth St.; Cincinnati, 317 E. Fiith St : 
Branches and A encies Be Denver; Philadel hia. 1404 R 


San Francisco, 506 Golden Gate Ave.; Chicago,.82-84 


idge Ave.: 
ichigan Ave.; 








: Los Angeles, 982 8. Main 
New York, 64th St. and Broadway: 
Cleveland, 2005 Euclid Ave.; Milwaukee, 
190-196 Eighth St.; St Louis 712-714 Morgan S8t.: Buffalo, 719 Main St.; Detroit, 251 Jefferson Ave.; 


Pittsburg, 
5988 Center Ave.; Seattle, 2001 Second Ave.; Omaha, 2010 Farnam 8t. 
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THE TRUNK “372 





The World’s Best 


\WENeesesteel 


The gunners of the U.S. Navy 
and the soldiers of the, U. S. 
Army must have faultless am- 
munition. - Ever since the War 


of 1812 the name 


TI mal \ bs 


TEMES Coley: ME fe) g 
powder. 


perfection in 


* Write for catalogs, special information, 


etc., to 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 


Manufacturers of Explosives and 
Blasting Supplies of every kind 


OUR will interest you—Fac-similes of 

Portraits of Winners of National 

OFFER field Trial Championships. Write 
Dept. F, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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FOR SUMMER USE 
The new P & S “DUST-PROOF” WARD- 
ROBE TRUNK satisfies every 
requirement. When open in room, 
serves as chiffonier and wardrobe; 
screens contents completely from 
dustand observation; carriesclothes 
without wrinkling or mussing when 
traveling; easy to pack and unpack; 
contents always accessible. P &S 
Wardrobe Trunks cost but $25 : 
and up. Catalogue free. : 

THE J. F. PARKHURST é& SON COMPANY 











PC THE TRUNK 








= 
factories: 283 sonal Ranger, Maine ~~ 
THE TRUNK Wie GUARANTEES 





Evolution’s Darker Side 


ISTINCTLY does my mind recall 
The day I evoluted 
To this so-called terrestrial ball 
From realms preinstituted. 
I seemed to know upon that day 
That I, alas, was fated 
To wander my eternal way 
Absurdly antedated. 


| 
No sooner had my opened eyes 
| Observed my new surroundings 
Than I was forced, to my surprise, 
To swallow strange compoundings. 
In no remembered clime or state 
In ages prehistoric, 
Was ever it my awful fate 
To taste of paregoric. 


When bobbing softly in the brine 
Or wriggling through earth’s strata, 
No giant killer tale for mine, 
Nor Humpty Dumpty data! 
And when I sprang from tree to tree 
Or sang with birdlike chirrup, 
I knew no taste of catnip tea 
And none of soothing syrup. 
- 
So now, as I remarked before, 
| I saw my sad position- 
My age a million years or more, 
Yet dandled on a cushion! 
In vain 1 howled with lusty throat 
| In angry protestation— 
They simply put me in a boat 
And rocked like all creation. 
They washed me off with slippery suds 
And gave my back a chalking, 
Then swaddled in abnormal duds 
The parts put on for walking. 
And no interpreter I’d heard 
In monkey land or other, 
Could fathom by a single word 
The gibberish of my mother. 


Of course I queried right and left 
As soon as I was able, 
Why I of feathers was bereft 
And why we used a table. 
I even asked my latest kin 
To give some explanation 
Why tooth and claw should be drawn in 
When battling with a ration. 


And now I do my level best 
To fill the bill suggested ; 
I’m acting muchly like the rest 
With human forms invested. 
But, sotto voce, I would add 
I wish I'd left creation 
Before I got 
This fad—domesticatior. 





and got it bad 


Evening Sun. 


Not Only Could, but Did 


OMETIMES there is a drop of regret in the cup 

of joy served by fate to the husband of a brilliant 
talker. ‘I should think it would be a privilege to 
sit at the table with your wife three times a day,” 
said one of Mrs. Grandon’s ardent feminine ad- 
mirers. 

“Only twice a day,” said Mr. Grandon, with a 
bow. “I do not go home at noon.” 

“Too bad!” said the admirer. ‘‘We could not 
get on without her at the club, I’m sure. Why, I 
believe she could talk intelligently on a thousand 
topics !”’ 

“She can—and does,” said Mr. Grandon, and 
with another bow he slipped out just as his wife 
appeared.— Y outh’s Companion. 


’ 


OMETHING more than quiet humor is in this 
paragraph, printed at the end of the Edmonton 
Opera House regulations by Manager Brandon: 
“Any old ladies afraid of taking cold may keep on 
| their hats or bonnets.” —The Argonaut. 
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GRINNELL “‘ VENTILATED” RIST-FIT 
Automobile Gloves 


(Patented) 
WILL LAST 
THE SEASON 
THROUGH 







hee perforated back keeps the hands cvol and prevents 
perspiration, giving perfect ventilation. 
GRINNELL GLOVES are soft and pliable, and all ad- 
justments about the machine can be made with them on as 
well as with the bare hand. 


Made of our famous “* REINDEERE” leather, tough and 
strong, yet soft as velvet, and will dry out like new after 
washing. The “ Rist-Fit’’ gauntlet holds the cuff up, 
keeps out dirt and prevents sagging. 


Sold by leading dealers in Washington, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and all other leading cities. 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


"f not obtainable, however, from your dealer we. will 
send direct on approval on receipt of price. 


Tan reindeere, $2.50; genuine black dog skin, $3.00; drab 
colt skin or imported black Kasan, $3.50. 
Ventilated or unventilated. 
MORRISON-RICKER MFG. CO. 

42 Broad Street, GRINNELL, IOWA 






















WATCH THE 
WEATHER 
SIGNAL! 


Just when it starts to rain— 


that’s the time to put on your 


WEED CHAINS 


They grip and hold the road wheels in 


mud and sand without injury to the 
road. They positively prevent skidding or 
slipping on greasy and wet pavements. 
They preserve tires and enable the heaviest 
automobile to climb hills easily. 

Fit any standard tires; are 


readily attached and detached. 


Write for Bulletin 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. 


36 Moore Street, New York 
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The Oracle and Mr. McAdoo 

es NCE,” said William McAdoo, former Assist- 

ant Secretary of the Navy and former Police 
Commissioner of New York, “when I was younger 
I went up-State in New York to make a political 
speech. Mrs. McAdoo was with me. We arrived 
in Albany on a chill, rainy, miserable October after- 
noon. \It was cheerless at the hotel, cheerless in the 
city and cheerless everywhere. Mrs. McAdoo had 
acold. Ihadacold. The outlook for the meeting 
was not good. 

““We went out for a walk, despite the rain. We 
walked through the Park, Mrs. McAdoo the while 
reading me a lecture on the futility of politics, which 
I could not answer, for what she said wastrue. Just 
as she reached her peroration, in which she was 
telling me what an ass I was for remaining in politics 
or having anything to do with that pursuit, we came 
on a weighing machine. 

“Tt was one of those weighing machines that plays 
music, weighs you, and drops oui a card telling your 
fortune, all for a nickel. As Mrs. McAdoo was 
getting to her closing and unanswerable sentences, 
I stepped on the machine, dropped in my nickel, 
heard the music tinkle, and waited for the machine 
to deliver the card with my fortune. 

“The machine clucked. The card came out, just 
as Mrs. McAdoo finished in a grand burst of dec- 
lamation. I read the card. It said: ‘Do not be 
discouraged. Your second marriage will be hap- 
pier than your first.’”—Saturday Evening Post. 


A Fable with a Moral 
HERE was once a Jester who was tired of his 
job, so he resolved to go to his August Master, 
who was his Master during the other months of the 
year also, and beg to be released, so that he could 
seek Fresh Fields and Pastures New. When the 
King and his Courtiers saw him approaching they 
began to titter; but the Jester went straight to the 
Throne and sank upon one knee. 
“Sire,” he said, “for many years I have capered 
and grimaced to amuse you, and now I fain would 
rest.” ’ 





“He fain would rest!” repeated the Monarch, his 
sides shaking with mirth. 

“Sire, I have a family in far-away Provence” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed the King. ‘Ha, ha!” echoed 
the Courtiers. “He, he!” giggled the Courtieresses. 

“And I beg of your majesty permission” 

“Isn’t he the funniest thing!’ said the King. 

“To let me go and see them,” finished the Jester. 

The King was wiping his eyes, which were full of 
tears of merriment. “Take him away, somebody,” 
he said, ‘‘or I shall die of laughing. He grows fun- 
nier every day.” 

Attendants surrounded the Jester and forced him 
kindly but firmly from the Royal Presence. 

And he is still the King’s Jester. 

Moral: It is sometimes harder to lose a reputation 
than to acquire one.—Lippincott’s. 


Red Blood and Blue 
HREE-YEAR-OLD Allan had a very aris- 



















































































Encourage Listless Convalescence 
On To Rapid Recovery 


Have you ever been through a real serious siege of sickness? How well you 
remember when the danger point was passed and the cheerful possibility of 
getting better began to be realized. Then commenced a long and tedious task 
of coaxing and coddling the enfeebled organs of the body back to natural 
health, vigor and strength. At this vital stage, when exhausted nature is seek- 
ing to regain her own, you will find 


Pabst Extract 


he Best Tonic 


It combines the nutritive properties of an ideal liquid food and the restorative 
qualities of a perfect tonic. Blending in correct proportions the nutritive and di- 
gestive elements of pure, rich barley malt with the quieting and 
tonic effects of the choicest hops, it offers a nourishment in 
predigested form. Being easily assimilated, it rapidly builds 
tissue, muscle and sinew. By strengthening the vitality, it 
creates a desire for more solid food and furnishes the power 
for digestion, after which the road to recovery is_ short. 

Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, is wel- 
comed by the weakest stomach. It relieves insomnia, conquers dyspep- 


sia, strengthens the weak, builds up the overworked, helps the anaemic, 
feeds the nerves, assists nursing mothers and invigorates old age. 


At All Druggists—Insist Upon it Being Pabst 
Booklet and Picture *‘Baby's First Adventure’™’ sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. DEPT. 12 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














tocratic grandma, who prided herself on her | 
own and her husband’s blue-blooded ancestry. She 
told him heroic deeds of them and warned him from | 
ever playing with boys of low degree. 
One day Allan came screaming upstairs to his 
mamma and grandma, holding his hand up covered 
with blood, where he had cut his little finger. They 
were both greatly alarmed, as he was a child who 
rarely cried or complained when hurt. Mamma 
washed the blood off and, examining the cut, said: 
“Why, dear, it’s not so very bad. Does it hurt 
you so much?” 
“T’m not cryin’ ’cause it hurts,” he said, “but 
’cause it’s only red blood, and grandma said I had 
blue.” —Philadel phia Ledger. 


















WHY NOT PRESERVE YOUR COPIES OF 


“eer 


i Good Condition ? 


If, when you have finished with the week's issue, it is placed on file in one of our Binders, it is always 
convenient for reference and the volume becomes an unfailing source of pleasure and amusement. 

The Binder is an ingenious arrangement, substantially made, bound in either black or garnet cloth, with 
cover design in gilt. Sent to any address on receipt of one dollar by 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West Thirty-first Street, New York City 
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The first Derby made in America was a 
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KNAPP-FELT De Luxe hats 
are Six Dollars—Knapp-Felts 


are Four Dollars, everywhere. 


Write for ** The Hatman™ 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 


BROADWAY, AT THIRTEENTH ST.. NEW YORK 


pam" 
Cakes and Pastries 
will add variety Lo 


Summer Menus 








Arrangements have been made whereby 


quick deliveries of fresh cake willbe made 
EXPRESSAGE PREPAID 


to Country Homes, at any express point 
within 300 miles of New York City. 


Selected assortments, packed to keep 
fresh for days, can be had at $2.00, 
$3.00, $5.00, $8.00 and $12.00. 
A Booklet—Dean’s Summer Suggestions 
—explaining the idea in detail, will be 
sent on request. 


572 FIFTH AVENUE 


Gund NEW YORK 


i | Established 1839 








The Silence Cure 


How swiftly runs the hypochondriac’s tongue 
On all the various symptoms that afflict him! 

The ills that chiefly rise from nerves unstrung 
Are all described to his unhappy victim, 

Who, at the close, is called on to endure 

A disquisition on the latest ‘‘cure.’”’ 


Proud is that sufferer with the pride of kings; 
He asks no more congenial employment 
As to the restive buttonhole he clings 
And rambles on with obvious enjoyment, 
Just as the Ancient Mariner impressed 
His grewsome tale upon the Wedding Guest. 


Therefore the world will! hail with grateful tears 
The latest cure which bids the creature, thirsting 
To pour his tale into unwilling ears, 
To practice silence to the point of bursting, 
Since he will quickly lose, beyond a doubt, 
The symptoms which he cannot talk about. 


Sweet is the silence of the wild, but oh! 
Far sweeter, if it be not past achieving, 
The silence of the wretch who made us so! 
For thus we find a double cure relieving 
Not only him who now must saye his breath 
But us, who have been nearly bored to death! 
—London Daily Mail. 


A Complication 


WO Irishmen were telling conundrums one day, 
and when their supply ran out Pat suggested 
that they make some up. 

“All right,” said Mike. ‘“Phwhat is it thot goes 
around a barnyaid in feathers and on two legs and 
barking like a dog?” 

““My, thot’s hard. I give it up,” answered Pat, 
after some moments of thinking. ‘‘Phwhat’s the 
answer?” 

“A chicken!” 

“My, thot’s foine; but how’d the barking of a 
dog get in there?” inquired Pat. 

“Oh, I just put that in to make it harder.’ 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


’ 
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She Would Keep It Dark 


SCOTTISH parson, still on the under side of 
forty, was driving home from an outlying ham- 
let when he overtook a young woman. He recog- 
nized her as the maid of all work at a farm which 
he would pass, so he pulled up and offered her 
a lift. Mary gladly accepted his offer and they 
chatted pleasantly all the way to the farm gate. 
“Thank you, sir,” she said, as she got’ down. 
“Don’t mention it, Mary. Don’t mention it,” 
he told her, politely. 
“No, I won’t,” Mary obligingly assured him.— 
Everybody’s. 


Somewhat Rejuvenated 


ANE ADDAMS, the talented head of the Hull 
J House, said bitterly, apropos of woman suffrage, 
at a recent dinner in Chicago: 

“There are women who will laugh at us for’our 
interest in the ballot and who will then give ab- 
sorbed hours, in the privacy of their rooms, to great 
electrical massage machines, face-steaming engines, 
curious masks and huge flesh-reducing mechanisms. 

“An elderly woman of this type, after an after- 
noon’s struggle with all sorts of beautifying devices, 
dyed her hair a bright gold. 

“““T)o you think it makes me look younger?’ she 
asked me. 

““Ves,’ said I. ‘About three weeks.’’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 


The Candidates 


NICKER: What is the outlook ? 
BockeEr: A contest between a lecture bureau 
and a phonograph.—Sun. 
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| $19.08 


Per Year Buys 


$100 


of Life Insurance in the 


New Low Gost Policy 
a 


Prudential 


At Age 30. 


Write to-day for Rates at YOUR Age and 
Specimen Policy. State Occupation. 


Department O. 


80 Million Dollars 
New Ordinary Insurance 


Sold in 40 Weeks. 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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The MOST TALKED OF FIRM In London. 


ontse- 
185, 
STREET 
Original and Exclusive 


Designs in 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS 
AFTERNOON FROCKS 
RECEPTION AND 
EVENING GOWNS 
MILLINERY, ETC. 


Specialiteé: TRAVELING COATS 
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Latest Books 


R.J *s Mother, by Margaret Deland. (Harper and Brothers. 


$1.50) 
Modernism and Romance, by R. A. Scott-James. (John Lane 
Company. $2.5 


0.) 
a by Robert Underwood Johnson. (The Century Com- 


Parke Tree of Knowledge, by “‘A Woman.” (The Stuyvesant 
Press. $1.50.) 

The Beacon Biographies, by John Macy. (Small, Maynard 
and Company. 75 cents. 

— Golder, Rose, by Amelia Rives. (Harper and Brothers. 

5.) 

- The Chaperon, by C. N. and A. M. Williamson. (The McClure 
Company. $1.5 ? 

The Unicorn, irom the Stars, by W. B. Yeats. (The Macmillan 





ba oe $1.5 
The Girl in Tiedien: by L. C. Violett. Houk. (John Lane 


Company. $1.50 


0.) } 
The Grey Knight, by Mrs. wed De La Pasture. (E. P. | 


Dutton and Company. $1.50.) 

The Adventures 0, “Charles Edward, by Harrison Rhodes. 
(Little, Brown and Company. $1.50.) 

The Avenger, by E. Phillips Gietaaain. (Little, Brown and 
Company. $1.5 

Spinster Farm, va Helen M. Winslow. (L.C. Page and Com- 
pany, Boston. $r.50.) 

The Tempest, by Porf.1. Gollancz. (Duffield and Company.) 

ae You Like It, by Prof. I. Gollancz. (Duffield and Com- 


y.) 
The Half-Smart Set, by Armand Both. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company.) 
Delilah of the Sons, by Harold Bindloss. (F. A. Stokes Com- 
any. ) 
Smiling ’Round the World, by Marshall P. Wilder. (Funk and 
Wagnalls Company. $1.50.) 
The Romance of the Reaper, by Herbert N. Casson. (Double- 
day, Page and Company. $1.00. 
The Sayings of Grandmamma, by Elinor Glyn. (Duffield and 
Company. $1.00 
What the White Race May Learn from the Indian, by Gone 
Wharton James. (Forbes and Company, Chicago. $1.50.) 
> Great Amulet, by Maud Diver. (John Lane Company. 
$1. fo.) 
Twelfe Night, or What You Will, by Prof. I. Gollancz. 
(Duffield and Company. $1.00 
The Lure of the Mask, by Harold MacGrath. (The Bobbs- | 
Merrill Company. $1.50.) Y 
Jack Spurlock—Prodigal, by George Horace Lorimer. 
—— Page and Company. $1.50.) 
Lawless Wealth, by Charles Edward Russell. (B. W. Dodge 
and Company.) 
Inspired Millionaires, by Gerald Stanley Lee. (Mount Tom 
Press, Northampton, Mass. $1.25.) 
Barnham Beach, by Julia Ditto Young. (Floyd-Genthner 
Press, Buffalo, N. Y.) 
The Government of England (2 vols.), by A. Lawrence Lowell. 
(The Macmillan Company. $4.00 per set.) 
A Week in the White aroun, by W hiam -# ard Hale. (G.P 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 
The Princess Dehra. he John Reed Scott. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.50.) 
The Greater Love, by on McClure Sholl. (The Outing 
Publishing Company. ‘$1.50.) 
A Little Land and a cies, by Bolton Hall. (The Arcadia 
Press.) 
The Widow, by Helen Rowland. (Dodge Publishing Com- 
pany.) 
The Blue Lagoon, by H. De Vere Stacpoole. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company.) 
A Man of Genius, by M. P. Willcocks. (John Lane Com- 
pany. $1.50.) 
June Jeopardy, by Inez Haynes Gillmore. (B. W. Huebsch.) 
Poems, by Edmund Basel. (Nazareth Trade School Printing 
Office, L. 1) 
vie Voice of the City, by O. Henry (The McClure Com- 
pany 
A Battle in the Sooke, by Cooke Don-Carlos. (R. F. Fenno 
and Company. $1.50.) 
The Cobbler, by -e 7 Travis, M.D. (The Outing Pub- 
lishing Company. §$r. 
The Island Faettoes, - John Galsworthy. (G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.) 
That ‘Man from Wall Street, by Ruth Everett. (George T. 
Long. $1.50.) 
Physical Research and the Resurrection, by James H. Hyslop. 
(Small, Maynard and Company.) 
Diana of Dobson’s, by Cecily Hamilton. (The Century Com- 
pany. $1.50.) 
Motor Days in England, by John M. Dillon. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.5 
The Seechioe dd: aes, by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. (Har- 
per and Brothers. $1.5 
— Life, by Seamer’ Kntzing, M.D. (Funk and Wagnalls. 
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ORDER BY NAME 


There was a time when you could say “give me 
some quail loads or duck shells loaded with such and such powder.’ 
Now-a-days to get the old, reliable shot sheils it is necessary to order 
them by name—U. M. C. Arrow or Nitro Club Shells. Loaded with 
any smokeless powder in any reliable combination by mechanically 
exact machines. Send for illustrated folder. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
AGENCY: 313-315 Broadway , New York City 


ITLOADS ITSELF—THE JAR AND 
RECOIL ARE ABSORBED BY THE 
ACTION OF THE LOADING 
MECHANISM 


Two years ago we prophesied that the 
Remington “auto” shot gun would be acknowl- 
edged as the gun for game, especially wild fowl. 
@ Today duck hunters and others testify that for 


ia 


comfort, power and execution the “auto” leads 
them all. @ Repeating, hammerless, safe solid 
breech, reduced recoil, moderate cost and “stands 
the racket.” 

Write for catalogue and testimonials 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 
Agency, 313-315 Broadway, New York City. 








$1.00.) 
In the Woods and on the Shore, by Richard D. Ware. (L 
Page and Company.) 





Sir Richard Escombe, by Max Pemberton. (Harper and 
Brothers. $1.5 0.) 

The House in the Water, by Charles G. D. Roberts. (L. C. 
Page and Company.) 

Care of ¢ — s, by Burt J. Paris. (Doubleday, Page and 
Company. $r. 

The Naiteranth, "ig Clivette. (The Lacroix Sweet Company. 
15 cents.) 


His Eyes Opened 
HY is she getting a divorce ?”’ 

“On the grounds of misrepresentation. She 
says that before they were married he claimed to be 
well off!” . 

“And what does he say?” 
“He says he was, but didn’t know it.”—Lippin- 
cott’s. 
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The 1908 Catalogue of Life’s Prints 


Reproducing in carefully printed miniatures 163 of LIFE’S latest and best pictures by Hutt, 
Clay, Read, Balfour Ker, Blashfield, Gibson, Gilbert, Budd, Flagg, Bayard Jones, Squires, 
Broughton, Jacobs, Stewart, Hanna, Grant, Phillips, and others. LIFE’S PRINTS provide 
an inexpensive but not cheap form of mural decoration. They are embellishments for any 
home, the most costly or the simplest. The new catalogue will be sent to any address on 
receipt of ten cents, by 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West Thirty-first Street, NEW YORK CITY 
























PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 
for CONNOISSEURS 








A Shilling in london 
A. Quarter Here 














BOSTON 
GARTER 


DESIGNED TO BE WORN 
WITH KNEE DRAWERS 


NON-ELASTIC TUBULAR 
KNIT LEG BAND 
ELASTIC ADJUSTABLE 
PENDANT 


NO METAL TOUCHES 
THE LEG 


Made with the Celebrated 


Virus 


CUSHION RUBBER BUTTON 
CLASP 


Cotton Pendant, Nickel Plate, 25c. 
Silk Pendant, Gold Plate, - 50c. 
Or mailed on receipt of price 


GEO. FROST CO. 
Sole Makers, Boston 
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“VIYELLA’ 


FLANNEL 


New Summer Designs for 1908 


IN 


Plaids! Stripes! Solid Colours! 


FOR 


Shirt Waists, Shirt Waist Suits, Dressing Sacks 


and Children’s Garments, Men’s Golfing 
Shirts, Pajamas, Etc. 


“VIYELLA” can be obtained at the leading Dry 


Goods Stores and Men’s Furnishers 


DOES NOT SHRINK 
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“‘WELL, WELL! THIS LOOKS LIKE THE ICEMAN. 
“BUT I THOUGHT IT WOULD HELP BUSI’’—— 
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AND YOU PRAYED FOR A HOT SUMMER, EH?” 


“YES. MEASURE MR. SHORTWEIGHT FOR ONE OF OUR ETERNAL FLEECE-LINED XXXX SUMMERS.” 


Fourth of July Assortment 


Furnished by A. Younge Ruffian, Care- 
fully Selected for Any American 
City or Village 

| “THE RUNAWAY HORSE.” Good 

* local piece, can be used anywhere. 
Smash up at the end very striking. 

2. “The Lost Finger.” Very humorous. 
Makes a loud, screeching noise. 

3. “The Fire Department.” Highly 
recommended. An engine goes out, scat- 


tering sparks, then a hook and ladder, and 
finally a hose cart. Mr. Ruffian himself 
says: “‘I like this piece better than any other 
in my assortment.” 

4. “The Fire Department” being out, the 
performance ends with the most beautiful 


- piece of all, ‘The Barn.” The blaze illu- 


mines the whole sky and causes intense ex- 
citement. 

References: Any police station or insur- 
ance company in the nation. 


Foresight 


AILOR (to Tommy’s mother, who is or- 
dering her boy’s suii): Do you wish the 
shoulders padded ? 
Tommy: Ma, ma, have him pad the seat 
of the pants! 


HE moral of Mrs. Wharton’s art story in 

the June Scribner’s tends a little too 
much to seem to be that in art who has not 
everything has nothing. 
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“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 


VOL. Lil. JULY 2, 1908 
Published by 
LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
J. A. Mircue tt, Pres’t. A, Mitier, Sec’y and Treas. 
17 West Thirty-first Street, New York. 


O THEY did nomi- 
nate Taft and not 
Roosevelt, and it was 
Mr. Roosevelt’s 
doing, and in some 
respects the great- 
est feat of his re- 
markable career. 

It saves his honor 
clean, adorns his 


sincerity, and gives him 
a title to the affection of 
x posterity that no future service in 
the White House that we can conceive of 
could have won for him. 

Nothing but his own will and his own 
declaration have stood between him and 
a third term. Lire has believed without 
deviation, and has asserted, that those ob- 
stacles were permanent, sufficient and not 
to be overcome. So it has turned out. 
Whether Mr. Roosevelt ever really said 
“Taft or me” we do not know. If he 
did, it may be wished that he hadn’t said 
so, because of what it implied. He cer- 
tainly let the impression go forth and stay 
undenied that if the reactionaries beat 
Taft they would have to reckon with 
Roosevelt. But the belief seems justified 
that he took that course—a course on 
some accounts to be regretted—because 
it seemed the only sure means of achiev- 
ing his own retirement. The case was 
“Taft or me,”’ not because he made it so, 
but because circumstances made it so. If 
the nomination had been left for the con- 
vention to struggle over, as in ordinary 
circumstances it should be left, a stam- 
pede for Roosevelt was a moral certainty. 
Even if there had been a stampede and he 
had been renominated he could still have 
refused to run. But when it comes to 
putting one man’s will against the wishes 
of some millions of voters formally ex- 
pressed and recorded, the pressure on the 








fame, vindicates his’ 


‘LP 


one man is terrific. By far the surest and 
safest way is not to let such a crisis come 
to pass. That is what Mr. Roosevelt 
bent his back to accomplish. By putting 
all his strength into the movement for 
Taft, and making every possible provision 
beforehand for Taft’s success, he was able 
to eliminate himself from the contest. 
Judged by the result it was the height of 
wisdom and of patriotism, a great tri- 
umph of character over opportunism. 

Mr. Roosevelt has kept the faith. Lire 
has never doubted that he would, but 
there are satisfactions in the contempla- 
tion of an accomplished fact which exceed 
even the pleasures of anticipation. 

The President is of all men¢he most to 
be congratulated on the outcome at Chi- 
cago, and it is a great happiness to this 
paper to be able to add its joyful felicita- 
tions to the thousands that have reached 


him. 





ND there is nobody in the Republi- 

can assemblage that is fitter to be 
the Republican candidate than Mr. Taft; 
nobody better equipped; nobody more 
suitable. He is the whole of a man, teres, 
totus et rotundus. If he has seemed at 
times to be no more than the shadow of a 
man, that has been the fault of circum- 
stances and not due to any lack of sound 
substance in William Taft. His points 
of resemblance to Roosevelt are in his 
favor, because they concern general pur- 
poses in which Roosevelt has been right. 
His points of difference from Roosevelt 
are in favor of the country, because they 
concern details of temperament, educa- 
tion and experience which seem particu- 
larly well adapted to the successful ad- 
ministration of our Government in the 
years immediately ahead. What Mr. 
Roosevelt’s qualities could accomplish 
has been done, but there are in store great 
and special labors of adjustment and re- 
vision to the accomplishment of which 
Mr. Taft’s qualities seem very much bet- 
ter adapted than Mr. Roosevelt’s. 

Mr. Bryan seems to have the coming 
Denver convention hopelessly in hand, 
and it is all but certain that he will be the 
Democratic candidate. Bad times will 
be his strongest ally, because bad times 
and resulting short commons have very 





peculiar effects on the reasoning faculties 
of voters. But the times are already 
mending and are likely to mend consider- 
ably more between now and election and, 
anyhow, Taft ought to be able to beat 
Bryan and hard times together. 





S FOR the candidate for Vice-Presi- 

dent, it is a pleasure to notice that 
Mr. Sherman is a well-nourished man, 
who will not be in too violent contrast 
with Mr. Taft on the campaign banners. 
In that respect he is more becoming to 
the ticket than Mr. Fairbanks would have 
been. Moreover, he comes from Utica, 
which is an intelligent town, and which 
has supported hint in Congress for more 
than twenty years. Mr. Speaker Can- 
non, who has doubtless known him all 
that time, in seconding his nomination at 
Chicago, declared that he was the ablest 
parliamentarian in the country, an ad- 
mirable member of Congress and a man 
entirely fit to be trusted with the Presi- 
dential duties if they should devolve upon 
him. 





DREADFUL tragedy it was that 

two husky young gentlemen should 
have been dragged out of the Harvard 
shells at New London a week before the 
race, and all because they had been 
caught by a too observant officer surrepti- 
tiously borrowing a text-book for use in 
work out of a reference library, from 
which books might not lawfully be bor- 
rowed. It was foolish of them, wasn’t it ? 
Oh, yes! They ought to have been 
spanked and sent supperless to bed, 
shouldn’t they? They should. But oh, 
my! They were suspended, lost their 
jobs as oarsmen, and brought down grief 
on all Harvard, and all because they 
had to be punished, and spanking is 
out of date, and the Harvard faculty 
couldn’t think of any feasible punishment 
except suspension. Too bad! It recalls 
the time when folks were hanged for 
sheep-stealing, not because the punish- 
ment suited the offense, but because civi- 
lization had not yet had time to contrive 
one that fitted it better. 














HOW THEY DOITIN SAN FRANCISCO, 





KING EDWARD VISITS THE CZAR. 
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Our Fresh Air Fund 


REVIOUSLY acknowledged .......-. $2,898.75 
Mrs. Howard H. Henry ............ 6.00 

DP Fi, Gee wawices bauoas~eekeawd veda 5.00 
John Hawkesworth........ ‘ Ssstateees 9-00 
BD as SPN nee asia see eee ce etorns 10.00 
Oe 8 ee een, See 3-00 
ny R65 le cede ssa een aae 3-25 
R. F. Eisenlohr................ ieee 3-00 
Jim, Elenor and Polly-*.........2..... ; 10.00 
Allen Mason... . , ae: sa 1.00 
Robin & Jehane............ i ormibverd 5-00 
J. J. Desmond....... ‘ : 68% 5.00 
Rev. W. G. Puddefoot...... oT . 2.00 
Anonymous...........- 25.00 
“In memory of little Louise’’. di 25.00 
| aay alana aa 10.00 
Theo. R. Hoyt........ Pere esata ecocta 25.00 
Elizabeth M. Crocker... ... ; ne 6.00 
C. H. Farnam..... ST ere Oe 3-00 
es ER swsccde ci cdedeetsamncess 25.00 
Ellen B. Lee and Henry D. Lee......... ; 5.00 
$3,085.00 


IFE: I’ve invited one of my old 
beaux to dinner. Do you mind? 

HusBAND: Mind! Heavens, no! I al- 

ways love to associate with lucky people. 


AT OUR FARM 
‘““THREE CHEERS FOR LIFE’ 


Summer Styles 


LD-FASHIONED stocks are coming 

in again. The new styles were gener- 

ally discarded last fall, and, while still in 

vogue to a limited extent, are not universally 
sought after. 

Girls are in all colors. They are still 
worn on the arm coming down the aisle». A 
pretty effect in girls is seen at the seashore, 
where they are gathered daintily around one 
young man. Although girls are going out 
all the time, enough come in to keep them 
very popular. 

Some of the popular colors are as follows: 
In legal circles, black and white; at Sara- 
toga, long green; in Park Row, yellow pre- 
vails; in theatrical circles, red and pink; at 
the White House,, imperial purple; at the 
mint, old gold. An effort to intreduce 
stripes into railroad circles has completely 
failed. 

Quiet colors in jokes prevail. Mothers-in- 
law are scarcely ever seen, even in barber 
shops. Insurance effects have gone out. 
Punning designs are seen in vaudeville and 
circus rings. Campaign checks are getting 
larger all the time. 


Advice to the Impecunious 


HEY tell us that an unusual scarcity of 
cattle on the hoof is to blame for the 
unprecedented elevation of meat prices. 
The hens, so far as known, being on the 
hoof in the usual numbers, the indigent are 
hereby counseled to stick to eggs. 


ODD: How can you keep track of all 
your children ? 
Topp: By a card index system. 





“*DON’T COME NEAR ME, BILL. I JUST ATE SOME 
TORPEDOES AND THE LEAST JAR MAY EXPLODE 


yo? 


THEM! 
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A Message from Croker 


[What America needs is a little rest,” said Richard 
Croker, recently, reviewing national affairs from his 
Irish estate, where he lives in wealthy retirement.] 

PIRATE, retired with his morals 
To dignified kingdoms afar, 
Reclines on his graft-gotten laurels, 
Forgetting the course of his star. 
In his stronghold of granite and mortar 

He sits with the calm of the blest 
And says to the passing reporter, 

“What America needs is a rest.”’ 


“A rest!”’ says the glorified Grafter, 
Discreetly removed from the storm, 

“Let peace, perfect peace, follow after 
This feverish wave of reform. 

Again let the Household be sleeping, 
The Rat Catchers dreaming at ease, 

So the Rat from his hole may come creeping 
To nibble the National Cheese. 


“Must Virtue pop up like a midget, 
Forever denouncing some fake ? 

Must the Man with the Dough always fidget 
At sight of the Man with the Rake? 

If mud can be covered by gilding, 
Say, why should the Law be so hard 

On a con-contract capitol building 
Where Art is sold off by the yard ? 


“The times are sure getting unsteady 
If patriots never can rob 
Without some disciple of Teddy 
To butt in and squeal on the, job. 
Who started that Conscience that whistles 
The National Sore-heads by morn 
To chop down the Organized Thistles 
And give a fair chance to the Corn? 


“But, ah! a Republic invented 
By me no reform could disrupt— 
The Mob by corruption contented, 
The Rulers content—and corrupt. 


But peace doves like Quay or Dick Croker 
Once more on the top o’ the nest 

And Justice and Law can play poker 
And give the dear Nation a rest!” 


But the Lord of the cup-winning Orby 
Sits high on his roost, for he knows 
It’s very poor picking for Corbie 
When Teddy is gunning for crows; 
Yet his mind is a mirror reflected 
On days that were wildest and best, 
When the Swagger and Swag were respected 
And the Country was getting a rest. 
Wallace Irwin. 


OW much would Shakespeare have 
written, if he had been buying and 
selling stocks on a margin ? 








Old Knickerbockers 


HE gentleman who looks after the real 

estate news of the New York Evening 
Post seems not to be without the sense of 
humor. Recording the sale of the building 
long occupied by the New York Dispensary, 
he mentions that the old dispensary has 
been a boon to poor families for more than a 
century, and “‘has been supported mainly 
by the old, wealthy Knickerbocker families, 
including the Roosevelts, Astors, Vander- 
bilts and Goulds.” 


T SEEMS rather strange that love should 
change so little, when so many advances 
are constantly being made by lovers. 





“WHAT PART OF THE CHICKEN WILL YOU HAVE, MR. HALL-ROOM?” 
“SOME OF THE MEAT, PLEASE.” 
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N THE land of Hope on the ocean slope 
Was a lovely and splendid girl. 

She had beautiful eyes, was a huggable size, 
And her hair was a mass of curl. 


She was sweet, oh, my! as cocoanut pie, 
And made all heart-strings yearn. 

!n technical speech, oh, she was a peach, 
With wads of money to burn. 


She had lovers galore, and from every shore, 
Like a vast collection of spoons, 

They rode on wheels or in automobiles 
And some of ’em in balloons. 





They climbed still higher 
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By Tuomas L. MASSON 


. 
In cabs they came with their hearts 


Kr 
¢ ) aflame 


“ To utter that old love song, 
In trolley and car, from near and from 


far, 
They rode or they walked along. 


Now this maiden slim in a castle grim 
Aboded—or is it abide? 

And a smile she cast on her lovers vast, 
And all of them like to have died. 





And otherwise fondle him 


And their eyes grew glad as they struggled 
like mad 
And crowded the narrow way 
That led to the hall, o’er the castle wall, 
Where the land of promise lay. 


And whenever they stopped, out her head 
she popped 
And gave ’em a ravishing look, 
Which set ’em on fire and they climbed still 
higher, 
And no one his quest forsook. 


But on and on each Duke and Don 
He struggled and fought and bled, 
Beneath that smile with its ravishing guile 
And beneath that beautiful head. 
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Until one chap in the foremost gap, 
Surmounting each strenuous boulder, 

By the force of his love raised himself above 
And lay on the maiden’s shoulder. 


Oh, she hugged him good, while the others 
stood 
In anguish and envy grim. 
With eyes tear-wet they watched her 
coquette 
And otherwise fondle him. 


With gold she filled his pockets, as thrilled 
With awe they saw such bliss; 
And she squeezed him fine as they waited 
in line, 
And she gave him many a kiss. 


Then as sudden as light in its vanishing 
flight, 
Her beautiful face grew vexed, 
And over the wall, spurs and boots and all, 
She flung him, and murmured “Next!” 





Spurs, boots and all 
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Down, down, he went—but her fury was 
spent; 
Down, down, and her face grew bright, 
In an instant’s crash he was gone like a 
flash— 
He was gone and forgotten quite. 


Then the next one ran and he jumped the 
span 
And was grabbed by that maiden slim, 
And snuggled and kissed until with a twist 
He got what was coming to him. 
* * * 


While beyond, on the edge of a distant 
ledge, 
“Say, pa, what zs that game?” 
Asked Little Boy Blue—as the mob still 
grew; 
Said his pa, “They are courting Fame!” 
Hard 
RIGGS: They say the French are de- 
teriorating. 
Griccs: Iknowit. The last time I was 


over in France I couidn’t even make them 
understand their own language. 


HER WINDOW 


Sorrow Visits a Bank 

E BEG to offer an expression of sym- 
pathy to the ———— ———— Bank, of 
New York (capital $3,000,000; surplus, 

$5,000,000) in the loss of a teller of its 
Street Branch, who lately had to shoot him- 
self preliminary to filing a written admission 
that in the last five years he had appropri- 
ated $9,068.72 of the bank’s money. The 
money loss to the bank will be covered by 
the deceased person’s bond, but the facts 
that the teller had been twenty years in the 
bank’s employ, received a salary of $1,500, 
and had a wife and two children, and that 
his thefts began five years ago, when his old- 
est child was born, must make this death 
particularly grievous for the bank to bear. 
It has been suggested in connection with it 
that banks don’t pay their older clerks as 
much as they should, but the president of 
one of the big banks has explained that “in 
order to pay the dividends that they do, and 
add each year a sufficient contribution to 
surplus account, the banks have to keep 
their clerical forces within rather narrow pay 

limits.” 

The deceased teller was thirty-seven years 


old. His tragic and pathetic end consti- 
tutes one of the strongest arguments for 
celibacy, or race suicide, for bank clerks 
that the newspapers have lately yielded. 

It is suggested that New York banks 
should either pay married men’s wages to 
their older employees—even though divi- 
dends and surpluses suffer—or else insist on 
celibacy among their clerks. 


High Time 
egg too soon, if the truth be told, are 


we discovering the untoward effect 
upon our boys of having mostly women 
teachers in the public schools. ‘Women are 
all right in their place (place aux dames), but 
it is a parlous thing to leave the education of 
masculinity to creatures who as likely as not 
find no fun in the wanton slaughter of ani- 
mals and deem warlike bluster unheroic; 
who go in for gloss, forgetful of the danger 
of its striking so far in as to jeopard the in- 
tegrity, nay, the very existence, of the essen- 
tial savage; who secretly, perhaps, mistrust 
the ideal of manhood which Authority has 
definitely chosen for us. By all means, we 
should look to it. R. B. 
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Chesterfield Sandbag to His Son 


, Y BELOVED BOY: I am watching your 

career with interest and anxiety. I am 
noting your associates and listening for your views. 
You cannot be too discriminating in your political 
company, nor too careful in your opinions. Think 
anything you want; say what the other fellows want. 
Originality and novelty are dangerous in politics; 
they excite curiosity and invite publicity. The yellow 
press is fatal when read. The man who works in 
the shade is cooler than he who toils in the open, 
and less subject to sunstroke. 

A public man should be reserved, but not 
haughty; he should be kind to the lower classes, 
uniting benevolence and dignity with his condescen- 
sion. Do not forget the inspired declaration of 
that kindly philanthropist, Andrew of Skibo, that 
the community is made up of two classes, the 
best and the worst. The best people are those 
who relieve their brethren of their burdens by 
law, literature and language; the worst people are those who 
use jimmies, brass knuckles and personal violence as first 
aids to affluence; the mere masses, or people, are those who 
get between these upper and lower millstones. Naturally, my 
boy, you must be on the side of the best people. The best fruit 
is on the best trees; and fruit, not foliage, isthe test of the tree. 

Beware of the demagogue who preaches government super- 
vision and the agitator who clamors for public ownership. 
These heresies are enemies of progress, foes to dividends, de- 
stroyers of unearned increments. Stand for individualism. 
Socialism never produced a Rockefeller; communism was 
made for sheep, not for eagles. He is first who looks out for 
Number One. * se * 

E CALM in the presence of epithet and shibboleth; their 

venom or virtue depends upon who uses, defines or inter- 
prets them. As a lawmaker, remember that laws are made for 
the protection of society. Society lives on the Avenue, works on 
The Street, spends on the waterfront—at Newport—and regis- 
ters in all the best directories, railroad and otherwise. It is 
your duty to protect Society sedulously, praise it loudly and 
assess it judiciously. 














BEING A STRONG CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST HE WAS NOT INJURED 
IN THE SLIGHTEST 
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WE HAVEN’T CHANGED SO MUCH. 
B. C. 9Qo00 A. D. 1907 


Eschew altruism. It is an index of soft-headedness, a by- 
product of socialism, a defect of reform, an enemy of vested 
interests and fatal in politics, since it carries the imputation of 
being impractical and easy. Rather practise charity, the 
stout-lunged relative of altruism; for charity begins at home, 
works into the press, postures on billboards and marches with 
the brass band in campaigns. One dollar of charity will go 
further than an hundred dollars of altruism in the hands of 
men entirely great; a five-dollar membership in a half dozen 
vociferous charities ought to be worth a thousand votes, and 
only financial genius and political economy of the highest 
grade can corral a thousand votes at three cents per in these 
days of Reform. * * x 


N THE Assembly you will find many measures that are en- 

gineered by the enemies of Society; measures which are snares 
for the feet of the righteous, and which cannot be ducked with 
safety, nor voted for with profit. Imitate the example of that 
eminent statesman of Massachusetts, Ezra Spriggins, who was 
afflicted with fits and subject to colic during the legislative 
session. Whenever the psychological moment arrived—the 
roll-call of a fatal measure—Ezra could throw a fit or roll in 
the pangs of colic, thereby exciting the sympathy of his con- 
stituents, and evading a record. Moreover, he avoided the 
criticism and scepticism of physicians by a mild but firm 
attachment to Christian Science. Keep Spriggins in your 
mind’s eye; his example is safer than Washington, his method 
wiser than Jefferson, his result smoother than Jackson. 

Your watchful father, 
CHESTERFIELD SANDBAG. 


A Plausible Reason 


: iw sell you ten thousand dollars’ worth of this mining stock 
for fifty cents,” urges the promoter. ‘“‘It’s the chance of a 
lifetime. Within a month it will be selling at a dollar a share.” 
“Then why don’t you hold onto it?” asks the canny man. 
“T would, but I need a hair-cut and a shave. How will I 
look if I wait a month!” 
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THE FOURTH IN OUR VILLAGE 
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UNVEILING ® 
WALL STREET’S TRIBUTE TO 
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Their Earlier Years 
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Morning tub 


Brushing and 


Brushing dust 
Luncheon, wi 


Making calls 


Brushing hair 


MR. E. H. SOTHERN AND MISS BELLE 


Manicuring nails 


remove effects of wind 


Success 


Physical-culture exercises. ... . 


ARCHER IN THE 


Massage and applications of cold-cream .. . 


treatment of hair..........-. 


out of lair ......... 


th thorough mastication 


Massage and application of cold-cream 


Eating breakfast, with thorough mastication 
| | ee ee Pree marae. ee 
Massage and anointing with cold-cream to 


Afternoon nap ....... bet co bay sagen 
Dressing for afternoon calls ......--..---- 


LATE 


the following useful disposition of her time each day: 


oo 


EIGHTIES 


HE modern woman, by adhering rigidly to the rules laid down 
in magazines published for the guidance of her sex, can make 


hour 
hour 
hour 
hour 
hour 
hour 
hour 


hour 
hour 
hour 
hour 
hour 
hours 
hour 
hour 





Modelling finger nails .........-----..--.- } hour 
oe eae 4 hour 
POIURI MI oe ices boa on hese Sonat ae 4 hour 
a i eee’ re ..-. $ hour 
Dressing for Gititier. « - ..2..<5..0.-.00i0+ 02% 1 hour 
Dining (in simple, King Edward style)..... 1 hour 
Ra iidia-gakinstp we rine c's xe s'n eM era's 3 2 hours 
Supper (mastication forgotten)..........-- 1 hour 
Ek a nr ee 4 hour 
re 4 hour 
Massage and cold-cream......... 1 hour 
Physical-culture exercises ..-. 4 hour 
ee |: ea aren ae E } hour 
Rn ee aca 8 hours 























THE REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER AND MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


Prize Puzzle Solved 


- HY should the Republican Party be successful next No- 
vember ?”’ asks the National Congressional Committee, 
and offers to pay $150 for the best answer. 

Well, chiefly because, although there probably won’t be available 
so much as usual of the admirable dust most effective for throwing 
into questioning eyes, there is still a possibility of fooling enough of 
the people enough of the time. 

Send the $150 to Lrre’s Fresh Air Fund. R. B. 
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AMERICA EXPECTS EVERY GIRL TO DO HER DUTY 


Three Books 
HREE books at hand illustrate the in- 


feriority of works avowedly comic when 
compared with the intermittent humor of 
our more serious writers. These things are 
to some extent matters of taste and temper- 
ament; but personally we got more enjoy- 
ment from Professor Lounsbury’s “ Usage 
in English” than we managed to extract 
from Robert W. Chambers’s extravagant ex- 
ploit, ‘Some Ladies in Haste” (Appletons), 
Ellis Parker Butler’s whimsy, “‘ The Cheer- 
ful Smugglers” (The Century Company), or 
Sewell Ford’s collection of slangy sketches, 
uninvitingly entitled “Side-Stepping with 
Shorty.” In “Tole” Mr. Chambers gave 
play to a capricious fancy, edged with the 
tools of satiric art. It indicated possibili- 
ties of what might happen did he elect to 
eschew the novel of serious purpose for the 
tale of frivolous design. ‘‘Some Ladies in 
Haste”’ lacks the substance of those visions 
‘which many literary workers evoke in a 
cloud of tobacco smoke. It is as if the 
author had loaded his pipe with sweet- 
scented soapsuds and blown a series of bub- 
bles instead. The reflections and the fancy 
thus begot take the form of a polite parody 
on “mental science” methods, amorously 
exercised, which may safely be recom- 
mended to the Very Young Person too old 
to be tickled with a straw. 

Mr. Ford’s “Shorty” is likened by the 
London Standard to Dooley and Mark 
Twain. But Shorty has a style of his own 
that rather suggists to us the amazing lan- 
guage of the gentlemen who preside over the 





sporting departments of certain evening 
newspapers: ‘Notice any gold dust on my 
back? No? Well, it’s a wonder there 
ain’t, for I’ve been up against the money 
bags so close I expect you can find eagle 
prints all over me.” It may be that an 
American Goncourt, substituting a phono- 
graph for an opera glass, would gather just 
such impressions as these. It may be that 
“Shorty” represents “the typical Ameri- 
can’s idea of wit and genuine fun.” But 
what would the Standard say if we regarded 
Chevalier rather than Kipling as typical of 
the British idea? 

Mr. Butler is the humorist of our “ middle 
class.”” His people are the every-day peo- 
ple of our metropolitan suburbs. “Pigs Is 
Pigs” was an interesting example of how 
much more profitable it is to sell a broadly 
humorous anecdote to a book publisher than 
to a Sunday newspaper. ‘‘The Cheerful 
Smugglers” has at least the merit of being 
unpretentiously entertaining, and of resting 
its fabric of fun on a tangible foundation of 
human nature. Its wit is neitheras deep 
as a well nor as wide as a church door; 
but the hammocks are swinging, and ’twill 


serve. w.2. -. 


Give Them Bryan if They Want Him 


a R. BRYAN,” said Mr. Watterson, 
“ will be nominated by acclamation 
at Denver on the first and only ballot.”’ 
We wouldn’t wonder. 
If two-thirds of the Democrats want him, 
he is the man they ought to have. If he in- 
sists upon dying in the last ditch, he ought 


to be gratified. A wilful man must have his 
way and a wilful party the same. 

Get the ditch ready, then, and saddle the 
donkey and give Colonel Bryan a hand up. 
It will be a painful cure, but it looks as 
though the case would admit of nc other. 


HERE are as many sunsets as there are 
people looking at them. 





A HOT JEW LIE 


“SO HELLUP ME, DER VETHER VAS SO HOT 
IT SET FIRE TO DER STORE.” 
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The Economics of. Christianity 


SHE plea that ‘Salvation 
is free” has led thoughtless 
and irreverent men to advocate 
the heresy that the organization 
and propagation of Christian- 
ity in pagan lands should be 
devoid of expense. This falla- 
cious and cruel doctrine cannot 
* be frowned down too quickly. 

It is true there is a com- 
mand to go forth without scrip or staff in- 
to heathen lands; but times have changed 
since the first century A.D. Nowadays 
transportation costs money; the heathen 
no longer gives free board and lodging to 
the missionary who abuses his habits 
and customs and derides his gods; and 


even pagan nations have policemen who dis- 
courage street preaching; and only ready 
money overcomes these obstacles to missionary 
t is also true that Peter and Paul went 
forth without letters of credit, lived where and 


effort. 


how they could, preached in 


dream of calling on the am- ean fas 


bassador to whack the pagan; 


uf) 
the streets, were locked up & ZL \ 
by the police, and did not eZ 2 4 (i) ¥ 
VANS | 


but with all due respect to them, they were 
neither Anglo-Saxons nor burden-bearers of the 
Superior Civilization. The weakness of Peter and 
Paul lay in the fact that they were preachers of the 
gospel exclusively, indifferent to finance and trade, 
and not impressed with the importance of making 
religion the handmaid of kerosene and cotton 
goods. With a disregard of consequences shock- 

ing to our higher race instincts, they ate, drank, 
dressed and consorted with the heathen as though 
he were a man and a brother and preached ideas of 


equality we can’t stand for. 


An evangel of the American Board might eat \ 
rice and fish, live in a bamboo hut, sport a pigtail ~ 
and dress in cotton pajamas, and perhaps in that gi N 

ae 


way appeal to the low tastes of a heathen 


Chinee; but he would outrage the holiest 
feelings of every cotton and opium trader 
who represents American Christianity and 
civilization in the Flowery Land; and, 
as he is usually ignorant of the Chinese 
language and literature and knows noth- 
ing about their religions and traditions, 
he must convert them by example rather 
than by preaching, by practice prefer- 
ably to precept. He, therefore, impresses 
the observant Chinaman with the desir- 
ability of a religion whose professors 
possess good houses, eat good food, com- 
mand many servants and own formidable 


* SN ( M7 HY) 
Te 


war vessels and resplendent plug hats. 
These things cost money, but they are a 
good investment if we can induce the 
Chinaman to abandon the heathen prac- 
tices of his fathers and acquire a taste 
for our whisky, kerosene, ready-made 
clothes and firearms. 
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Eve: WHAT ARE YOU DOING WITH THE 
BIBLE, DEAR? 
Adam: PRESSING A SUIT FOR SUNDAY. 


What does it profit a Christian nation 
to pluck brands from the burning if it 
does not utilize them to kindle the fires 
of a Higher Civilization and a broader 
commerce? If we can show to our 
Christian merchants and manufacturers 
that every missionary cent is the seed of 
a commercial dollar, will not their zeal 


for the gospel be warmed and stimulated 
until all the darkness of paganism is 
lighted with petroleum and the nudity 
of heathenism covered with calico? 
Then will the desert blossom as the rose 
and dividends flow like milk and honey. 

This is the twentieth century, the age 
of the Superior Race and the Higher 
Civilization; the ideals and methods of 
the first century are out of date. Early 
Christianity merely gave men peace, 
simplicity and happiness; to-day we hear 
Duty and the White Man’s Burden call- 
ing to us; and the demands of conscience, 
industry, commerce, finance and foreign 
markets insistently urge us to carry the 
gospel to the heathen, and ram it down 
his throat. 

Let us be practical, brethren, and wise 
in our generation; and when next the 
hat is passed for the missionary, obey 
the prophetic voice of the gentle 
Laureate of Assault and Bat- 

tery, R. Kipling, Esq., K. 

C.B., and ‘‘Give! Give 

Give!” 


No Comparison 


RS. HATTERSON 

I engaged three cooks 
in one day, and not one 
cf them came. 

Mrs. CaATTEerson: I 
had worse luck. I did 
the same and they all 
came. 


VERY republic is self-made. That is 
why its manners are so bad and its 
habits so vulgar. 


Books They Should Have Read 


DAM—“‘‘The Garden, You and I.” 
Eve—‘ A Woman’s Hardy Garden.” 
The Serpent—The Sorrows of Sa- 
tan.” 
Noah—“‘Self-raised, or From the 
Depths.” 
Jacob—‘ The Social Ladder.” 
Joseph—“‘ The Pit.” 
Pharaoh—“‘Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea.” 
Moses—‘‘ The Crossing.” 
Esau—‘‘ Red Pottage.” 
Lot’s Wife—‘‘ Looking Backward.” 
Jonah—“‘ Denizens of the Deeps.” 











How To Get It 
HIS is the 
season. Hy- 
drophobia must 
begin in hot 
weather. 

The first req- 
uisite is a dog. 
Any dog will 
During a few hot days give him no 
water, but plenty of meat. When, as a nat- 
ural result, he has a fit with frothing at the 
mouth and convulsions, let him bite some- 
body. If unable to exasperate him to the 
point of snapping at his tormentors, he will, 
at least, lick a hand with a scratch on it. 
That will serve the purpose. 

Be sure and kill the dog. Otherwise he is 
likely to recover, and as hydrophobia is uni- 
versally admitted to be a fatal disease the 
dog’s recovery, after a day or two of kind 
treatment, would bring discredit—even ridi- 
cule—on the whole enterprise. Therefore, 
whatever happens, kill the dog. _ If he lives, 
the patient cannot, in reason, have hydro- 
phobia. And that is what we are working 
for. 

Later on—sometimes a few days after- 
ward, sometimes years, for much depends 
on a good memory—the person bitten or 
licked may also have a fit, convulsions or 
strange feelings somewhere about his person. 
Then his friends remind him of the dog. 

The rest is easy. That is, of course, if 
the right physician is consulted. The phy- 
sician must have a firm belief in hydropho- 
bia. Otherwise he may diagnose for some 
ordinary nervous malady and hydrophobia 
will lose another corroborative case. 

For this disease a Certain Institute is 
highly recommended. This Institute 


answer. 
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makes a specialty of hydrophobia. It has 
““discovered’’ countless cases and treated 
them effectively. Some think too effec- 
tively. Many of their patients die of lock- 
jaw. But lockjaw is more satisfying to cer- 
tain temperaments than a lack of faith. 
There may be doubts about hydrophobia, 
but lockjaw is convincing. 

To return to our patient. When he, with 
nerves already overstrained and half sick 
with terror, is told by a Certain Institute 
that he has a clear case of hydrophobia and 
will die within forty-eight hours, he does it. 
Vivisection being a habit of this Institute, a 
trifling absence of consideration for the 
victim must be forgiven. 

The patient’s death, however, under these 
circumstances arouses a protest of doubt 


and indignation from his friends. They 
speak freely of the brutality 

of the doctors, jeer at the hy- 

drophobia theory and even LHe 
go so far as to call it murder. ee 


Then, of course, the doctors Pe 
of the Institute realize the 
necessity of an autopsy that 
shall remove all doubt. So 
a new physician is called in. 
Now the medical fraternity 
do stand by one another in 
trouble; and this disinter- 
ested physician assists at the autopsy. 

And lo! The autopsy—we are told— 
reveals unmistakable evidence of hydro- 
phobia! 

We have, therefore, one more “authentic 
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VOICE crying in the wilderness— 
Central’s. 
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THE GLORIOUS FOURTH 


™F WE PERMIT THE PERIL, WHY NOT PROTECT OUR CHILDREN ? 
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““THOSE HUMANS CAN TALK ALL THEY 
WANT TO, HEPSY, BUT I THINK WE’VE DIS- 
COVERED THE PERFECT FLYING MACHINE 
a@ Laat.” 


Marse Henry's Great Victory 


” HERE will be but one real issue in the 

coming struggle. That is the case 
of the people against predatory wealth. 
This has been very well put by Mr. Roose- 
velt, but Mr. Bryan represents it in all its 
length, breadth and thickness.” 

So says Col. Henry Watterson, as re- 
ported in the Courier-Journal. 

Well, if you’ve got to do a thing, no doubt 
the way to it is to do it as if it were a thing 
that you liked todo. Go at itso; practise 
auto-suggestion in its favor daily, and pres- 
ently the job will come to be the labor you 
delight in that will physic pain and make 
the hours seem all too short that you expend 
on it. 

Marse Henry has won a great victory over 
himself, and is an example to us all in the 
valor with which he has overcome a reason- 
able repugnance and the ardor with which 
he simulates hope. 


HIS sentence will be read by four or five 

hundred people—out of 
eighty millions. This gives a fair idea of 
the proportion of people who are being 
fooled all the time. 


thousand 


” ND,” continued the teacher, “how 
many feet are there in a mile ?”’ 

“Two thousand,” promptly answered 

Willie Meterson, whose father was president 

of a taxicab company. 
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All in the Same Boat 








JUNK 
This is a portrait of Souvenir Sue, 
Who, whether in Brooklyn or Rome 


Must always find something to break off and snatch, 


To label and carry back homc! 








THE CAPTAIN 


‘The Captain speaks impressively when giving interviews 
To reporters who come swarming on the ship, 


He’s really never seen a 


And says altho’ he’s been at sea for many, many years, 


frougher (,. 
(smoother ¢ trip! 





Last Will and Testament 


ORTHODOX RELIGION, being of 

9 sound mind and body, but rapidly ap- 
proaching my end, do hereby make this my 
last Will and Testament. 

All my Ritual, of whatsoever nature, I give 
and bequeath, in equal parts, share and 
share alike, to be divided among the Chris- 
tian Scientists and the Mental Healers. 

My Belief in Miracles I turn over to the 
Society for Psychical Research, to be held 
by them in trust. 

Infant Baptism and its accrued interest I 
bequeath without reserve to all hospitals, 
factories and mines. 

My belief in Immortality I give to the 
poor, to be used by them as occasion may 
demand. 

All my other effects, eithe: real or per- 
sonal or imaginary, I leave to Science. 





A Band Idea 


T ONE time the bands on cigars served 

as a sort of criterion of worth, a badge 

of distinction. As Americans, however, are 

pretty likely to spoil everything they touch, 

so in time all cigars, good, bad and indiffer- 

ent, were banded, the result being a useless 
and meaningless custom. 

There is, however, an idea here some- 
where, and capable of a human interpreta- 
tion. 

Philosophers, scientists and statesmen, so 
far as our public morality is concerned, 
seem to agree about one thing: Publicity. 
Exposure is the only cure. 

Now, then, why not band our men—not 
indiscriminately and ineffectively, as the 
cigars are banded—but with distinctions of 
color and description which will place them 
at once where they belong—the work, of 
course, to be done by a Government com- 


mission whose motives shall be above re- 
proach? Rockefeller, for example, could 
be represented by a long green label with a 
yellow streak running through it. This 
would indicate too much money and too 
little of everything else. 

E. H. Harriman could have a band like a 
railroad bond, inscribed with the words, ‘I 
came, I robbed, I conquered,” and so on. 

We should thus all be banded together for 
the common good. 


Roorback, No. | 
HE yelping over Taft’s Memorial Day 
address on Grant is a foretaste of what 
we may expect when the roorback factories 
get to work in the impending campaign. 


N THESE days genius is the capacity for 
taking gains. 
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BUGBEARS 
YOUR ATHLETIC FRIEND WITH THE HEARTY HANDSHAKE 
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The Love of a Literary Man 


T HAPPENED to be the day when his royal- 

ties were due. 

Jack Stenson found it quite convenient to be in 
the neighborhood of his publishers, so he dropped 
in. 

“‘That’s pretty good for a first book,” said Mr. 
Dilling, the publisher, as he handed Jack a 
check for one thousand dollars. ‘‘You’ll do 
better on the next one. It’s a good start. By 


‘and by you’ll be wishing you used your real 


name, instead of traveling under an incognito.” 

“Well, I don’t know that it makes much differ- 
ence,” replied Jack. ‘‘I guess the book under 
any other name would have been just as bad. 
But I can assure you this money comes in very 
handy. It means a great deal to me—now— 
more than it did a month ago.” 

Dilling smiled, as he looked at Stenson keenly. 
They had been friends for a long time. Indeed, 
it was Dilling who two years before had advised 
his friend to give up his newspaper job and apply 
himself to authorship, and had offered to back 
him with his own imprint. 

“Tn love?” he asked. 

“Pretty close to it. I went down to Sandhurst 
a month ago to play golf, and get a fresh start on 
the new book. And, well, I guess I met my fate 
all right. The world is small, isn’t it? She’s 
been living in this town all her life, and I never 
met her before. Had to go away eight hundred 
miles to do that.” 

“Well,” said Dilling, reflectively, “‘I suppose 
it’s a good thing for a young and budding author 
to get married—if he marries the right sort. It 
gives him a settled place to work in, and pro- 
motes digestion. Your next book won’t be any 
good, of course; but the next one after that ought 
to be a best seller. Only marry your opposite. 
Don’t on your life marry a literary woman. No 
household can support more than one author. 
It’s a great mistake. When is it to be?” 

“Now, don’t go so fast,” expostulated Jack. 
“T don’t know that it is ever to be. Why, I 
haven’t even asked her yet. I’m going slow, you 
know. Ofcourse, I’m pretty far gone, but I have 
glimmerings of reason left, and I can’t afford to 
make a mistake. You're right, of course, about 
the literary part. Guess I’msafe there. But be- 
fore I go too far I want to think it over, and 
so” —— 

“Perhaps I can help you out. 
some service to you before.” 

“Precisely. Maybe you know her—Miss 
Mabel Hurde. Her father, Colonel Hurde, is 
president of the bank just around the corner.” 

“Ha!” Dilling cried, in reply. “Of course I 
do. That is, I know her father better. Nice old 
chap, but—oh, my!” 

“Well, what?” 

Dilling turned his benevolent eye—all pub- 
lishers have benevolent eyes—upon his protégé. 

“Does she know,” he asked, ‘‘that you are an 
author—a literary man?” 

“‘No—certainly not. You know, I hate that 
kind of notoriety that one gets at a pleasure re- 
sort, and so I kept mum.” 

““ And her father?” 


I’ve been of 


“Oh, no. I’ve met him only once—the last 
day I was there. We came back on the train to- 
gether. He’s a little bit crusty, but seems all 
right.” 

Dilling laughed. 

“T’ve known Colonel Hurde for years,” he 
said. ‘‘Nice man, but strict in his ideas and old- 
fashioned in his ideals. No literary man in his! 
He’s business, clean through.” 

“So am I.” 

“But he doesn’t understand that.” 

“But I’m not going to marry him.” 

““You’re going to come pretty close to it. And 
as for his daughter—well, break it to her gently. 
They are old-fashioned people. Splendid folks, 
but conservative.” 

Jack Stenson got up. 

“T know just what you mean, old man,” he 
said, ‘‘and I’m much obliged for the tip. It con- 
vinces me more than ever that she’s just the girl. 
I must run along.” 

“*Good luck—and go slow.” 

That afternoon the young author wandered 
aimlessly about, upset by what his friend the pub- 
lisher had told him, but toward evening his ner- 
vousness left him, and he was ready for his ordeal. 

Miss Mabel Hurde had arrived that morning 
from Sandhurst, and he had telephoned her that 
he would be up to see her at eight o’clock in the 
evening. Promptly at that hour he presented 
himself. 

He determined to waste no time. 

““Miss Mabel,” he said, after they had once 
more renewed their acquaintance and taken up 
the broken thread where it had been dropped on 
the golf links at Sandhurst the last day they had 
seen each other, “do you realize that we’ve 
known each other a month?” 

“Really?” 

“Yes, and I want to ask you something. Do 
you think a month is long enough for a man to 
fall in love in dead earnest—for keeps ?” 

“How should I know ?” 

“‘Would you feel that you could trust a man 
who did that?” 

“T might.” 

“‘That’s my condition. 
to marry you.” 

Mabel Hurde blushed—and looked away. 

‘We know so little about each other,” she said, 
at last. 

‘“‘That’s easily remedied. What you mean is 
you know so little about me. Granted. But 
does the little you know about me prejudice you 
against me?” , 

“Oh, no. Only”—— 

“Only you would like to know more.” 

“T was thinking of papa.” 

“How practical. I love you all the more for 
that. Then you do love me—a little?” 

She dropped her eyes. 

“‘T wouldn’t like to tell you, Mr. Stenson—just 
now. It would not be right.” 

“But you haven’t anything against me?” 

“Oh, no. But even now, you know, you really 
should not be here without papa’s consent. He 
is very particular and I’ve been afraid’””—— 


I love you, and I want 
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“That he might come in. I only wish he 
would. Did you know, Miss Mabel, that I was 
an author, a literary man?” 

A distressed look came over the girl’s face. She 
clasped her hands involuntarily. 

“Are you?” she exclaimed. ‘‘How dreadful! 
Oh, I didn’t mean that. Forgiveme. Of course 
it’s all very delightful, but I’m afraid it wouldn’t 
do.” ; 

“Wouldn’t do! Why not? I’m making 
money.” 

He stepped forward and took her hand. His 
arm was half around her waist. 

‘Mabel, dear,” he said, “I’ve simply got to 
have you. I”—— 

At this moment the door suddenly opened. 

Colonel Hurde stalked in. 

He was a tall, thin, straight man, with immacu- 
lately trimmed white whiskers and keen blue 
eyes, that looked out angrily through gold- 
mounted glasses. A typical bank president. 

“‘What’s all this?” he said, peremptorily. 

“Good evening, Colonel Hurde,” said Stenson, 
coolly. ‘‘When you came in, I was asking your 
daughter if she would kindly marry me.” 

“Ah! You are the young chap who was at 
Sandhurst. Well, well, upon my soul! And 
what was she saying?” 

“Nothing, papa,” interrupted Mabel. ‘‘I told 
Mr. Stenson that he must see you—didn’t I?” 

“You certainly did, and I” 

“Well, young man, come this way.” 

The Colonel started for his den, Stenson on his 
heels. 

“Take aseat. Now, sir, who are you?” 

Jack smiled. Underneath, however, he was 
highly irritated. He possessed a sensitive tem- 
perament, and the Colonel riled him. 

“You haven’t taken half the trouble about me 
that I have about you,” he said. ‘‘I looked you 
up long ago.” 

“Indeed. And you have come to the conclu- 
sion, have you, that my daughter would be an en- 
tirely fit person for you to marry?” 

“‘T rather thought so.” 

“Thank you. May I inquire what your busi- 
ness is?” 

“‘T have no business.” 

““You are independent, then?” 

“No, sir—I work for my living. 
author.” 

‘An author!” 

“Toon.” 

“‘And you wish to marry my daughter?” 

“2 do.” 

The Colonel was now in a rage. He opened 
the door, and motioned outwardly. But he con- 
trolled himself. 

“T hope, sir,” he said, “that I shall never see 
you again. All I care to say now is that it is en- 
tirely out of the question.” 

Stenson got up. He had served an apprentice- 
ship as a reporter in interviewing choleric indi- 
viduals. 

“Very well, sir,” he said. ‘Only, if you don’t 
mind, I’d like to ask you a few questions. You 

This story continued on page 30 
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HE RESULT Of SKILL, inspired 

by a keen appreciation of the artistic and 

a desire to live up to an enviable reputa- 

tion, directed by the latest scientific knowledge, 

and practical experience gained by eighty-five 

years of piano building. @ The resulting ex- 
cellence, both as to tone, touch and general staying power, is 
the reason and the only reason for the uniformly bigh favor 
in which it is beld in exclusive musical circles. @ It is con- 
ceded to be a standard of comparison for all other makes. 
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must remember that I’m perfectly sincere in my regard for your daugh- 
ter, and although, of course, I may be mistaken, I have every reason to 
believe that I can make her a good husband. I have also reason to be- 
lieve that she is not altogether indifferent tome. May I ask, then, what 
your objections are? You are an older man than I am, and I’ve no 
doubt that what you have to say will be profitable to me.” 

Colonel Hurde looked him over. 

“IT don’t know what books you’ve written,” he said, “‘and I don’t 
know that it makes much difference. I’ve never seen your name in 
print.” 

“‘T do not write over my own name.” 

‘“‘Well, be that as it may. You're a literary man, and that’s enough.” 

“You have a prejudice against literary men.” 

‘“T have for marrying purposes. I’ve no doubt you’re an interesting 
man”—this in a more conciliatory tone—‘‘or I don’t believe my daugh- 
ter would have been so taken with you, but it’s one thing to talk and dis- 
cuss fine-spun theories, and quite another to live.” 

‘And you don’t think the two go together?” 

‘“‘No, sir! In the first place, I don’t believe the average literary man 
has any business sense.” 

‘That’s a common belief among business men.” 

. “And it’s right, Not only that, but literary men are apt to be dis- 
orderly. They leave things where they find them. They’re spend- 
thrift by nature, and very unreliable. No, sir, I wouldn’t have one of 
them around the house.” 

Stenson laughed, in spite of the seriousness of the situation. 

‘Don’t be angry if I say so,”’ he said, ‘but you mustn’t forget that you 
wouldn’t have to. You know it’s your daughter who is going to get 
married.” 

“*No, she isn’t, not if I can help it. I presume you are a socialist.” 

“Well, I have leanings in that direction.” 

“Thought so. All literary men have. And you’re a freethinker. I 
don’t suppose you know what the inside of a church is.” 

“‘Oh, yes, indeed. One of the principal characters in my next book is 
a clergyman.” 

‘Worse and worse! You use sacred things only for purposes of copy. 
No, young man, you won’t do. It would be the greatest mistake in the 
world. Just give it up. You'll forget all about it in a week or so. I 
know what you fellows are—happy-go-lucky. No system—no method— 
no reverence. Good-by, sir. Glad I’ve met'you. Hope I’ll never see 
you again.” 

He held out his hand as a last conciliation. Jack grasped it cordially. 
‘ After all,” he said to himself afterward, ‘‘the Colonel is not such a bad 
sort.” 

At present, however, he was not going to give up so easy. 

‘Colonel Hurde,”’ he said, ‘‘I shall not attempt to dispute what you’ve 
said. But I want to make a bargain with you. You’ve been a trifle 
hard on me, I think you’ll admit. However, you have hinted at the 
possibility of literary men being interesting even though they may not be 
marriageble or moral. Let me still come to see your daughter—in your 
presence. I promise not to make love to her without your consent. Of 
course, as a literary man, it is possible that I may not keep my word. 
But if I don’t, why you can kick me out of the house.” 

There was a silence. 

“All right, sir,” the Colonel said at last, ‘‘I guess I owe you that 
much. Also by telling you a few plain facts, I may be able to knock 
some of those socialistic ideas out of your head, which I consider it a 
duty, a positive duty to. do.” 

And thus they parted on fairly friendly terms. 

Jack passed a restless night. The next morning, unable to fix his 
mind on anything, he started downtown, to deposit the check he had 
received from Dilling. 

As he went by the Séar office he paused, turned and looked up at its 
imposing front. Here, as a cub reporter, he had first begun his literary 
career, and it seemed to him now almost like his mental cradle. 

“T’ll just walk up a minute,” he said to himself, “‘and see Billy.” 

Billy Paynter was the city editor of the Star. He had been on the job 
fifteen years. He was married, lived on the outskirts of the town, and 
had been successful in accumulating a family, if in nothing else. 

Billy was glad to see him. 

“You’re looking fine, old man,” he said, cordially. ‘Sit down. 


This story continued on page 31 
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Hope you like the send-off we gave your book. 
it, but you understand” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t,” replied Jack. ‘‘That book, I’m afraid, 
was written to sell, and not to read. However, I’m delighted with what 
you said, and I understand that Grueber, the bookseller, took a hundred 
extra copies when he saw what the Séar said about it. So you see book 
reviews do some good. How are you?” 

“I’m feeling particularly chipper this morning. Just heard a piece of 
news that pleased me mightily.” 

“Hope it means something worth while.” 

“‘In a way, yes. I want to tell you about it. I just got word over the 
*phone from Cupid—you know Cupid, he’s still on space’’(Cupid was 
one of the Star’s oldest reporters)—“‘that the city board in secret con- 
clave, mind you, have decided to let that street railway franchise 
through. Great news for me.” 

“Tiqw does it affect you?” 

Paynter led the way across the office to a big insurance map that hung 
on the wall. 

“T’ll show you. You see, here’s Sanders Street. My house is way out 
here. I bought it a year ago when the property was selling for twenty 
dollars a foot out there. Well, the new line will run right out through 
Sanders Street. Of course, that means a boom.” 

‘“Of course. Great! Delighted, old man.” 

Paynter turned enthusiastically. 

“‘Only wish I had some money,” he said. 

“Why?” 

‘Why, don’t you see, there’s a chance to turn over real estate. You’ve 
been away and you haven’t followed this thing. But up to this morning 
there didn’t seem to be the slightest possibility of getting that franchise 
through. Not only that, but Sanders Street wasn’t thought of. It was 
to be in another section—just east of my district. When the rumors get 
out, as they are sure to this afternoon, why everything along Sanders 
Street will stiffen, and when it’s known, in a day or so, prices may 
double.” 

Stenson was looking at the map. 

‘“‘What’s that place out there? Let’s see—four—five squares beyond 
your house,” he said 

‘““That’s an unbuilt tract. 
for houses.” 

“So I see. Well, old chap, I must be going. I congratulate you on 
your good luck and hope your property will double.” 

Stenson happened to have his account in Colonel Hurde’s bank. 
After leaving the Star office he hurried over to that institution, where he 
proceeded to draw out all his available cash, amounting to about two 
thousand dollars. As he folded the money in his pocket he suddenly ran 
across the president himself, who was just coming in. 

‘Ah, good morning, Colonel.” 

“Good morning, sir,” stiffly. ‘What can I do for you?” 

“Nothing, sir. Hope you are well, sir.’’ 

“Oh,” peering at him, keenly, ‘now I recognize you. 
young man who” 

“Exactly.” 

““You have an account in our bank, sir.”’ 

“Yes, sir, and I’m just drawing my money out.” 

“Indeed!” 

“For frivolous purposes, Colonel, I assure you. 
ist, you know, and a spendthrift.” 

“Yes, sir. I know what I said about you. 
draw it.” 

“Quite right, sir. Can’t I come around and see you soon—some 
evening, sir, when your daughter isn’t too tired to sit up and listen to 
what we have to say? How will this evening do?” 

“But you were there last evening.” 

“T know it. But—well, sir—fact is, I’m writing a new book, with 
socialism in it, and before I proceed I want your ideas. I don’t want to 
make a mistake. I know you can enlighten me.” 

The Colonel swelled up. He twisted his mustachios emphatically. 

“Come to-night, to-night, by all means,” he said. ‘Don’t fail to 
come. I'll give you facts and figures.” 

“Good ! ” 

Stenson was on hand that evening, and the next, and the next. 

: This story is continued on page 35 
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The Finest Instrument Known 
to Musical Science 







Artistically, musically and intrinsically, 
there is no piano equal to the Steinway. For 
over half a century the greatest musical 
authorities have regarded it as the finest 
instrument known to musical science. 

No other piano so nearly approaches per- 
fection in every respect—no other piano 
possesses a tone of such beauty and perma- 
nency, of such delicacy and such tremen- 
dous reserve power. No other piano pos- 
sesses such intrinsic worth—for the actual 
market value of a 


STEINWAY 


PIANO 


even after years of use, far exceeds that 
of any other make. eaunese Gane 
From any point of view—musically PRICE $500 


or commercially—the Steinway is the 
best piano investment. Steinway value is strikingly 
demonstrated in the Miniature Grand at $800, and the 
Vertegrand (an upright) at $550—in ebonized cases. 
Each instrument is the World’s Standard for its 
respective class, and represents the highest piano value 
to be obtained anywhere for every dollar expended. 
Steinway Pianos can be bought of any authorized 
Sietnway dealer at New York prices, with cost of 
transportation added. TJilustrated catalogue and 
booklets sent on request and mention of this magazine. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 
Steinway Hall, 107 and 109 East 14th St., New York. 
Subway Express Station at the Door. 
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The Oldsmobile is a reliable car, the necessity for even minor adjust- 
ments has been reduced to the minimum. 

Thus, while its beauty and luxury appeal to women, its everyday 
efficiency has a particular fascination for busy men,—who want to step 
into a car that is ready to go—and keep on going—at all times. 

Light the lamps and start off; your evening’s recreation is at hand,— 
return when you will. 

You cannot buy more efficiency with more money; you cannot buy Olds- 
mobile efficiency with less; it is ‘‘the logical car at the togical price.”’ 


Model M, Touring Car, fully equipped - $2,750 
Model MR, “‘ Flying Roadster,”’ fully equipped, $2,750 
Model Z, Six ‘Cylinders, 130-inch wheel base, - - $4,200 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS "2222" © 


Lansing, Michigan, U.S.A. torsnten nto 







Member Association 
Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers 


















A GRATEFUL SON-IN-LAW 
H. H. Rogers, on his return voyage from Bermuda last month, 
said one evening in the smoking-room, of his traveling companion 
Mark Twain: 


‘He is an incorrigible humorist. Even in his most emotional 


—Evening Sun. 


moments he can’t help being funny. 

“*When he married in Elmira in 1870 his father-in-law made 
him a present of a fine, well-furnished house in Buffalo. 

‘*The present came as a surprise. Mark Twain knew nothing 
of it till, amid a party of relatives and friends, he was shown over 
the luxurious place. Then, when they told him it was his, tears 
filled his eyes. 

‘* But he was still the humorist, and turning to his father-in-law 
he said, though in a voice that trembled a little: 

‘**Mr. Langdon, whenever you’re in Buffalo, if it’s as much as 
twice a year, you are to come right up here and take tea. You 
can stay all night, too, if you want to, and it shan’t cost you a 





cent.’ ’’—Washington Star. 


CASE FOR AN EXPERT 
‘*Have you made my will just as I told you?’’ asked the sick 
man, who was the possessor of many needy relatives and some 
well-to-do but grasping ones. 
“*T have,”’ asserted the lawyer. 
“Just as strong and tight as you can make it, eh?’’ asked the 
client. 


chance of getting the property when I am gone ?’’—Pick-Me-Up. man. 








Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneous!y in the United States, Great Britain, Canada and 
British Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to foreign countries in the Postal 
Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. Single current copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three 
months from date of publication, 25 cents. 

No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope. 

Lire is for sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. The International News Company, Breams 


INTERPRETED 
Mrs. Knicker: The baby is crying for the moon. 
Knicker: Give it to him, my dear; it is the will of the people. 





“FRIGHTENED OUT OF HIS BOOTS” 


WHO DID? 


One of our subscribers writes us that William Balfour Ker’s 
picture ‘‘The First Spank’’ reminds him of the following story: 
A little fellow who had just felt the hard side of the slipper, when 
the tears had dried somewhat, turned to his mother. ‘‘ Mother,” 
he asked, “‘did grandpa spank father when he was a little boy?’’ 

‘“Yes,”” answered his mother, impressively. 

‘And did his father whip him when he was little?’’ 

“TT 

“And did his father spank him ?’* 

** Yes.” 

A pause. 

‘Well, who started this thing, anyway ?’’—Everybody’s. 


COULDN'T FOOL HIM 


At a dinner. recently, William J. Bryan was joking about his 
repeated attempts to be elected President, although Mr. Bryan 
considers them no joke, at that. 

“* After a time,” he said, ‘‘I shall be in the position of the man, 
somewhat worse for wear, who came into a dance in Texas. The 
floor manager saw him and led him out. Hecame back. Then 
the floor manager pushed him out. He came back. Finally, 
the floor manager kicked him out, and he rolled down a flight of 
stairs. At the bottom of the stairs he considered the matter. ‘I 
know what it means,’ he said. ‘They can’t fool me. Those 
people in there do not want me to attend that dance.’ ’’—Saturday 
Evening Post. 


PRACTICAL SYMPATHY 


A gentleman was one day relating to a Quaker a tale of deep 
distress. and concluded by saying: 


The lawyer nodded. AN EGOIST “‘T could not but feel for him.” 
“ All right,” said the sick man. ‘‘ Now I want to ask you one Motte: Tell me, did you ever win a prize at a lottery? ‘Verily, friend,” replied the Quaker, “‘thou didst right in that 
thing—not professionally—who do you think stands the best Cuotty: No, I never did, but my wife did—Yonkers States- thou didst feel for thy neighbor, but didst thou feel in the right 


piace? Didst thou feel in thy pocket ?’’—Democratic Telegram, 


Building, Chancery Lane, London, E. C., England, Acents. Brentano's, 37 Ave. de l’Opera, Paris; 
also at Saarbach’s News Exchanges, 1, New Coventry Street, Leicester Square, W., London; 9, Rue 
St. Georges, Paris; 1, Via Firenze Milan; Mayence, Germany. 

The text and illustrations in LirE are copyrighted, and are not to be reproduced without special per- 
mission obtained in advance. 

Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 
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Tropical weight suitings for 
extreme warm weather. Sum- 
mer furnishings, hats and shoes. 


Traveling kits. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BROADWAY Cor. TWENTY SECOND ST., NEW YORK 
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The Secret of a Healthy and Beautiful Skin 
A perfect complexion is assured to all who use this Soap. Its 
transparency is a sign of its purity. 
FERD. MULHENS, Cologne o/R, Germany 
NULNENS & KROPFP, 298 Brovdway, New York 
Send 15 cents in stamps for a /ud/ size sample cake 
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You see him along the barrel ofa 


WINCHESTER 


22 AUTOMATIC RIFLE 
HE’S YOURS! 















HIS handy little ten-shot 

rifle, like history, repeats 
itself, the recoil being utilized 
to do the reloading. The 
novelty of its operation affords 
possibilities for practice and 
pleasure which no other 
“twenty-two” does. It makes 
an outing outfit complete. 


FREE: Send address for Catalogue of Winchester— 
the Red W Brand—Guns and Ammunition. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 









$1500.00 
IN PRIZES FOR SHORT STORIES 





The publishers of THE BOHEMIAN MAGAZINE have 
opened a short story competition for cash prizes,. amounting 
to $1,000.00. $500.00 will be awarded to the writer whose 
story wins the first prize. Substantial prizes are also offered 







for the best jokes and short humor that are new and good. 






A certain class of fiction is desired along certain lines especially 
adapted to THE BOHEMIAN ’S policies. Therefore, stories to be 
considered for any of the prizes must conform to the conditions 



















set by the publishers. All the details and necessary informa- 
tion will be found in THE BOHEMIAN MAGAZINE for July, 
at any news stand. 












In the BOHEMIAN MAGAZINE for July will also be 
found the details of a $500.00 offer for short stories for 
THE GRAY GOOSE magazine. If any further information 
is desired by those who wish to enter this competition, it 
will be furnished upon application to 
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ONE TOUCH OF NATURE 
Photogravure in Brown, 20 by 15in. $1.00 





160 Pictures for Ten Cents 


On receipt of Ten Cents we send you the catalogue of LIFES PRINTS 


containing more than 160 reproductions of these famous pictures 








LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 
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"Gor FooLisH. 
(NTEMPORAR' 
SUCH IS FAME 


The secretary of a periodical published not far from New York 






City, and noted for the literary flavor of its editorial pages, re- 
cently received a letter from a subscriber asking for the address 
of George Meredith. The secretary had a careful examination 
made of the long payroll of the company, but the search was in 


vain. A reply was, therefore, sent to the subscriber, couched in | 


this language: 


“*We are very sorry that we are unable to give you the address 
of George Meredith. But if you will write to Joe Meredith, of | 


our St. Louis office, perhaps you can ascertain it from him.”— 
Success. 


Citman: You ought to know something about flora and that 
sort of thing. Tell me, what is a ‘‘forget-me-not?’’ 

Sussvuss: Why, it’s a piece of string that your wife ties around 
your finger when you go in town on an errand.—Newsbook. 


Summer Cortacrs To Rent—Lake George, Adirondacks, 
Lake Champlain, and other cool resorts reached by Delaware 
& Hudson rail and steamer lines. Send 6 cents postage for 


copy of complete guide to A. A. Heard, G. P. A., Albany, N. Y. | 


DUSTY’S KICK 


. > os , } 
“‘Dese automobiles are a nuisance,’’ growled Dusty Dennis, as | 


he frowned at a passing touring car. 


“What's de matter, pard?”’ asked Gritty George. ‘‘One of | 


dem run you down?”’ 
‘No, but last night dey put me in a cell wid a chauffeur, and | 
couldn’t sleep for de smell of gasoline.”—Chicago News. 


‘*I’m GOIN’ to stop bein’ kind and helpful to people,” said little 


Johnny 
**How is that ?’’ asked his mother 
**Well, it’s this way. At school to-day I saw Tommy Jones 





‘ 3% , ° ° | 
putting a pin in the master’s chair, so just as the master was | 


about to sit down I pulled away the chair. The master sat down 
on the floor, and when he got up he licked me for pulling away 
the chair, and then Tommy Jones licked me for interfering. 
Yes; I’m goin’ to stop helpin’ people now.” —Tit-Bits 


AsHEVILLE, N. C.: The four-season resort of the South. 
Tue Manor, the E nglish like Inn of Asheville. 


THE OVERESTIMATED IRISHMAN 


“Dose Irish make me sick, alvays talking about vat gread 


fighders dey are,"’ said a Teutonic resident of Hoboken, with | 


great contempt. ‘‘Vhy, at Minna’s vedding der odder nighd 
dot drunken Mike O’Hooligan butted in, und me und mein 
bruder und mein cousin Fritz und mein frient, Louie Hartmann 
—vhy, ve pretty near kicked him oudt of der house.””—Every 
body’s. 


Lora: Last night young Borem declared he would willingly 
go to the ends of the earth for me. 

Grace: And what did you say? 

“T finally got him to make a start for home, and let it go at 
that.”—Chicago Daily News. 

“Do you enjoy your new automobile ?’’ 

**Not much,” answered the nervous man. . ‘‘ When it runs I 
am apprehensive and when it doesn’t I am annoyed.”—The 
Newsbook. 

SHARON SPRINGS and its curative baths for rest and recupera- 
tion. Acharming section of country. All the popular D. & H. 


summer resorts pictured and described in ‘‘ A Summer Paradise.” 
6 cents postage. A.A. Heard, G. P. A., Albany, N. Y 


MERELY A SECOND 
“What brought you here, my poor fellow?’’ the Chicago 
settlement worker asked. 
“T married a new woman, sir,” the prisoner groaned. 
**Aha, and she was so domineering and extravagant that it 
drove you to desperate courses, eh?’’ 
**No; the old woman turned up.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“IT THINK,” said the merchant, ‘‘I’ll have to fire your friend 
Polk. I never saw any one quite so lazy.” 

“Slow in -verytring, is he?’’ 

“No, not ‘verything. He gets tired quick enough.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 


THE Long Island Sound—Honk! honk !|—Princeton Tiger. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous.” 





Don’t let whiskey 
get the best of you! 
Say “Trimble” 
and you get the best 
of whiskey. 


Teimbie 


Whiske 


WHITE. HENTZ en Green Pr ktiel. ESTABLISHED 


Phila. and New York AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 1793 








WAUKESHA 










GINGER ALE 


“BETTER THAN IMPORTED OR NO CHARGE” 
Lamont Corliss Co., (247!) 78 Hudson St., N.Y. 








A PEERLESS REGION FOR THE 
TOURIST, CAMPER, CANOEIST, 
ANGLER AND SPORTSMAN 


A new territory accessible by rail, and offering the best fishing and 
shooting in America. Scenery unexcelled lled, bay fever unknown, 
magnificent canoe trips 
Black bass, speckled trout, lake trout, wall-eyed pike in abundance 
Moose, deer, bear, partridge and other game during hunting season. 
Handsome'y illustrated | ook telling you all about it sent free on application to 

G. W. VAUX. 917 Merchants Loan & Trust ali Chicago. Ill, 

F. P. DWYER, 200 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

FE. H. BOY NTON, 860 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass, 

W. ROBINSON, 506 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 

G. T. BELL 
Passenger Traffic Manager Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent 
Montreal Montreal 





















Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. 
A delightful aromatic for all wine, spirit and 
soda beverages. A few dashes give exquisite 
flavor and taste to and increases the toni 
effect of Grape Fruit. 
Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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He was a good listener, especially with such a 
stake ahead of him. 

The Colonel, on his part, felt that he had a 
sacred duty to perform. ‘Now there’s a young 
man,” he said to his daughter, “‘who is capable of 
doing infinite harm to this country through a lot 
of socialistic theory. He’s writing a book with- 
out knowing anything about the subject at all. 
And, of course, his purpose is to stir up the 
masses. The trouble with these literary chaps 
is that they know nothing practical. And they 
are likely to cause infinite harm.” 

‘“‘He seems awfully sensible, papa.” 

‘Well, I must say he appears better than I 
gave him credit for at first. But Lord! I 
wouldn’t trust him. He’s on his good behavior. 
Don’t be fooled. They’re a treacherous lot. 
Nothing stable about them. Pretty good actors 
when they want to be. But I really think I’m 
making some impression upon him.” 

It was one evening nearly a month later than 
this that Jack, having made an engagement with 
the Colonel on the previous day, rang the bell 
promptly at eight o’clock. 

He was duly admitted by the maid, but when 
the portitres were drawn, instead of the 
Colonel’s stately form, only Mabel entered the 
room—alone. 

“Have you seen papa?” 

“Why, no. Yesterday he told me | might 
come to-night, so, of course, I assumed that he 
would be here.” 

‘“‘He telephoned he would not be home to din- 
ner, but I might expect him later. That there 


was an important meeting—something about the | 


new street railway.” 
“Yes,” replied Stenson, quietly. “I knew 


something about that—I’ve been keeping in| 
touch with that situation myself. But it hasn’t | 
kept me out nights yet. Now, in the meantime, | 


what’s to be done with me? Did he mention 
me?” 

“No. He didn’t.” 

“Well, my agreement in the beginning was 
that I was to see you only in his presence. But, 
on the other hand, I made this engagement to 
meet him here to-night. It isn’t my fault, is it, 
if he is not here? I certainly can’t leave, for if I 
did, I should not be keeping my side of it.” 

Mabel smiled. 

“No,” she said. ‘‘That wouldn’t be right. 
You'd better stay.” 

“But do you want me to stay?” 

“Why not? I” 

Jack advanced boldly. 

“‘There’s no time to lose,” he said. ‘‘ Dearest, 
your father may be here at any moment. We 
may not have a chance like this for a long time.” 

cee We ! 99)? 

“Yes, we. Don’t you want me to stay? T’ll 
go if you” — 

“No, no! Do stay.” 

“Do you love me?” 

“Tt would not be right for me” 

“Do you love me?” 

“Think of what papa might say.” 

“Do you love me?” 

“Please don’t ask me.” 

“Then I will tell you. I feel that you must. 
You cannot help it. I shall make you.” 

He put his arms fiercely about her. At this 
Thts story continued on page 36 
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A“‘soft”’ drink that is not insipid, a drink that refreshes and invigorates, 
anatural stimulant, with no bad after effects—that is Welch’s Grape Juice. 


Welch's Grape Juice 


is the equivalent of full-ripe Concord grapes, 
fresh from the vine. The juice is put up in 
new glass bottles the day the grapes are 
picked by a process that insures purity and 
preserves the freshness and flavor of the 
growing fruit. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch's, send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, express prepaid 


east of Omaha. Booklet of forty delicious ways of using Welch's Grape Juice, free. 
Sample 3-0z. bottle, by mail, 10 cents. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY, Westfield, N. Y. 



























M U S a 4 fire, 3-in. barrel; or 38 calibre center-fire, 344-in barrel, 


The Iver Johnson isn’t a bomb—it’s a revolver. It 
goes off only when a revolver should—when you pull 
the trigger. You can drop it, strike it against table 
corners, or hammer the hammer, with perfect impun. 
ity. But the instant that you do pull the trigger in 
earnest, you will find the Iver Johnson a quick, sure, 
straight shooter. 

Our Free Booklet, *‘ Shots,’’ tells more in detail why the 


Iyer Jolson has outstripped competitors in public favor. Our 
handsome catalogue goes with it, showing details of construction. 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 
Richly nickeled, 22 calibre rim-fire or 32 calibre center- $ Extra length barrel or blued 
finish at slight extra cost 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 





p U L L T a be Richly nickeled, 32 calibre center-fire, 3-inch barre]; $ Extra length barrel or blued 
or 38 calibre center-fire, 344-inch a aia os % finish at slight extra cost 






































Sold by Hardware and Spesttey Rote dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of 
B 2 R | G G EF i price if dealer will not supply. k for the owl’s head on grip and our name on barrel. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, (86 River Street. Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers Street. San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St. 


Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4. 
ACC DENTAL iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycles 


DISCHARGE 


IMPOSSIBLE IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 


























THE OXYGEN TOGTH POWDER 


Produces a most exquisite sense 
of freshness and purity. No 
strong oils, no carbolic | 
or other irritating an-| 
tiseptic. Just Oxygen 
—Nature’s purifying | 
agent. ‘Try it. | 

“The OXYGEN | 
Does It.’’ 


ALL DRUGGISTS 25 CENTS 





Dainty Trial Size Can and Booklet sent on receipt of 
Five Cents 


McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton Street, New York 


e Best Bitter Liqueur 


Un ‘iawiee 


Toe World's Best 


& Bitters 


Oldest and best 
Tonic Cordial. It 
stimulates in- 
vigorates and 
aids digestion as 
nothing else will. 
Sold Everywhere. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS 
U. 8: Agents, New York 















A name 
to swear by—not at 


ASKELL-WHI 
GOLF BALL 


It stands for durability, 
distance, direction 





A perfectly balanced golf ball 
Price, 50 cents 


The B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY | 
-y AKRON, OHIO 
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| you know about it?” 


\is like this: | 
| granted the Street Railway Company, of which 


| you had obtained this franchise, you naturally 


| he said at last. 


| let him have it. 


Be a ug = 





instant the door opened—a tall form darkened 
the threshold. 

The Colonel! 

‘Well, sir, you’ve been busy.” 

“Yes, sir. Evidently you have been, also. You 
did not keep your engagement.” 

“Evidently you have lost nothing by that.” 

Jack laughed. 

““No,” he said, ‘I’m only sorry you came so 
soon.” 

“You did not keep your agreement with me, 
young man.” 

‘Neither did you with me, sir.” 

“‘T was unavoidably detained.” 

Jack folded his arms quietly and looked at the 
Colonel full in the face. Mabel, thoroughly 
frightened, had left the room. 

“Did you,” said Jack, “come to any decision ?” | 
“Decision! What do you mean? What do 








“You forget, Colonel Hurde, that, as a literary 


|man, I’m more or less curioussabout all sorts of 
| things— 
| thing that bears on the socialistic problem. Now, 


and, of course, just at present on any- 


from what I’ve read and gathered, the situation 
About five weeks ago, the city 


you are the head, the right to run through Sanders | 
Street with your new electric road. Quite a valu- | 
able privilege—by the way, i believe the franchise | 
was obtained only after considerable manipula- | 
tion—I think that is the right word. Well, after | 
wanted to put up a power- house. This power- | 
house had to be located in the ultimate center of | 


| your proposed system. You couldn’t put it too 
| far in toward the heart of the town because there 


was no room, and it was impracticable to put it 
too far out. But Colonel, there was one spot—a 
vacant square on Sanders Street just outside of 
the city limits—that was simply ideal for your | 
power-house. And so, after your franchise was | 
granted, you didn’t let the grass grow under your | 
feet. You made a bee line for that vacant square. 
To acquire it for your power-house seemed an 
easy matter. Much to your surprise, however, 
some one had been there before you. When yeu 
came to purchase this square, in a roundabout 
way, through your agents, you discovered that an 
unknown man had quietly secured the option on 
this particular property for several months, and 
was holding on to it like grim death. Now, sir, 
I haven’t the slightest doubt in the world that 
your meeting to-night was to decide whether you 
should give the man his price, or let him sell his 
privilege elsewhere. And I’m curious to know 
if he got it. I believe he wanted to sell at 
$100,000.” 

All this time the Colonel had been listening 
with the utmost astonishment. 

“You appear to know a good deal about this,” 


“Yes, sir. It’s very interesting. Think I can 
introduce the situation in the next chapter, You 
see, my publisher is calling for copy and I must 
Did the man get his price? I'll 
keep it to myself.” 

““There’s no particular secret about it,’”’ said 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREUX 


THE AFTER-DINNER LIQUEUR 
OF REFINED TASTE 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, C afes. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
Sole ‘Agents for United States. 
















the Colonel, wearily sinking down into a chair. | 

“The papers will probably have it to-morrow, | 

anyway, as our meeting was not intended to be a | 
This story continued on page 39 
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A Bottled Delight 


HERE : 1s always something lack- 


ing in the flavor of a e-by- 

pone ag —_ CLUB Cock- 
TAILS are the only perfect cocktails. 
A mixed-to-measure Blend of rare old 
liquors aged i in wood—always uniform 
in flavor, agrant, delicious, appetizing, 
a CLUB COCKTAIL is a vastly better 
drink than anv chance-mixed cocktail 
possibly could be. 


7 kinds. At all good dealers. Man< 
hattan (whiskey base) and Martini 
(gin base) are universal favorites. 


GE HeublernEBro 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 
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EXTRA DRY 





of the season’s sports, thousands will, under the 
heat and fatigue, feel the need of cheer and comfort. 
Our vineyards are the 


Ae 

way oldest in America. Culti- 

Mw | vation of nearly one 
’ hundred years has given 
: the soil the elements to 


to produce the finest 


sata quality—rich, deli- 
. I, ™, cately flavored—Cham- 
; (cia pagne grape. 


f “a Great Western was (@& 
THE PURE AND PERFECT : recognized by Paris- 
STIMULANT ; 4 ians and awarded 
: a gold medal at 


will be first sought for Health and Hospitality, Pari 
aris. 


and it gives this hint—‘“‘Take a Dainty Hunter 
Julep” with its fresh and fragrant mint. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
































COLLVER TOURS 


Japan, Trans-Siberia 
and 


site i), ep AY ROUND THE WORLD 
NEE : EUROPE 


BY MOTOR CAR and TRAIN DE LUXE 















































“4 SQUARE DEAL”’ 





Berkeley Building, Boston 


A. DE LUZE & FILS | GLZZIILE 
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GLOUCESTER: 


“YA SWINGING ‘BED =, 244 


HPN MI cokel .e: 


For Porches, Lawns, Tents, Bungalows, Dens 


Combines Hammock, Couch and Swing Seat 

. Made without or with wind shields as shown in 
picture, Made of heavy canvas, strong wood frame 
and thick mattress with removable mattress cover. 
Will hold half a dozen people; lasts a lifetime; care- 
fully covered and packed with lines and hooks ready 
or hanging—sent anywhere by express or freight. 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 

telling more about the advantages and uses of this 
hammock, and price list of styles and sizes. The 
genuine Gloucester Hammock is sold only direct 
by us, the makers. Write to-day for particulars; 
hammock weather is due. 


E. L. Rowe & Son, lac., 30 Wharf St., Gloucester, Mass. 


O. Henry Explains 
HENRY got married not long ago, and shortly 
¢ after the wedding a literary friend gave a re- 
ception in honor of the story-writer and his wife. 
Late in the evening a woman stepped up to Mrs. 
Porter (that is O. Henry’s real name) and said: 

‘May I ask a question that I have been dying to 
ask your husband for a long time ?”’ 

“Why, certainly,” replied Mrs. Porter. 

“Well,” continued the woman, ‘‘why does your 
husband always have the ladies in his stories wear 
crepe de chine?” 

“‘T give it up,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Let’s ask Mr. 
Porter.” Whereupon he was called over. On be- 
ing asked he volunteered the following explanation: 

“To tell the truth,” he said, “I only know two 
kinds of goods, calico and crepe de chine. When the 
girls can’t wear calico I make them wear crepe de 
chine. That’s all there is to it.” —Saturday Evening 
Post. 



































Yachting Clothes. 


Emergency orders filled 
promptly. Everything 
in the Yachting line, for 
Owner, Officers and 


Crew. 


Write for Catalogue 
SMITH, GRAY & CO. 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 


Broadway, at Warren St. Fulton St., at Flatbush Ave. 
Broadway, at 31st St. Broadway, at Bedford Ave. 






















































Makes the Summer 
guest welcome 


One ona agent everywhere. 
FINE” Checsinies & and Con- 


Wide 

(Theelanans, image. 60c a 1 

Wi “VICTORIA” Chocolates and 
[idlaneanes, Confections, 50c a Ib. box. 
Whine 


Instantaneous acai 
Made a, with oy milk 
water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, sae CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 






































A STEADY JOB. 










What you think about 


Don’t buy 


because it pleases you, but 
write in your favor. 


for clean, crisp business folks. 
tion that there’s economy in quality. 











Op Hampsuire Bonp is a clean, crisp paper, made 
It is sold on the assump- 


specimen book mailed upon request, showing letterheads 
and other business forms, printed, lithographed and en- 
graved on the white and fourteen colors. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


business stationery isn’t quite so 


important as what your correspondent thinks. 


The standard paper for business stationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for this water-mark” 


because it influences the man you 






A handsome 





















Bunyan’s Sharp Answer 

OHN BUNYAN wrote “The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
J gress” in Bedford jail, where he was confined 
for his religion. A Quaker came to the prison and 
thus addressed him: 

“Friend Bunyan, the Lord hath sent me to seek 
for thee, and I have been through several countries 
in search of thee, and now I am glad I have found 
thee.” 

Bunyan replied, “Friend, thou dost not speak 
truth in saying the Lord sent thee to séek for me, 
for the Lord well knows that I have been in this jail 
for some years, and if he had sent thee he would 
have sent thee directly.”—Scrap Book. 

OUR wife likes the last word, doesn’t she ?”’ 

“T don’t think so,” answered Mr. Meekton. 

‘* Anyway, she’s mighty reluctant about reaching it.” 
—Washington Star. 
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closed one. Yes, we decided to give the man his 
price. I don’t know who he is, but he got his 
price.” 

Jack smiled. 


‘“That’s good,” he said, quietly. “I’m glad of ge QV. Budweiser 
that, because I happen to be the man.” Ky <A 


If a bombshell had gone off between them, it 
is doubtful if the Colonel could have been more 
astonished. 

He sprang to his feet. 

“What!” he cried. ‘What do you mean? | 

B You?” 

“Ves. It’s very simple. I knew through | : 
newspaper sources where the line was going to | Re :| . : ° 
run st i it was generally known. That’s aad 2 | 3 —Is full of solid nutri- 
I drew out my money for when I met you in the \3 
bank one day. I saw I was bound to realize | 

»@ something, on the natural rise, although I didn’t | 
dream at the time that the power-house proposi- | 
tion would come up.” 

He advanced to the elder man. 


of malt and hops—the cream 
“Colonel,” he said, “you said some hard 
things to me, and I took them from you waiting Shakespeare of the harvest helds ams the 


for the opportunity to disprove them. Believe a 
OSSESSED the highest type of  health- bringing home beer. 


me when I say that times have changed. __Liter- 
ary men no longer sit idly around a table and literary genius. It is more than 
: two centuries since he ceased 


drink small beer, neglect their wives and families : 
rink small beer, neglect their wives and families to write, but when shall he cease THE KING OFALL 


and make those near and dear to them miserable 
Be Pe aie PPO Se He grasped all things. He saw into the 
; individuals with keen business instincts. I can profoundest depths of human nature. BOTTLED BEERS 





PARKLES with life. 
It has a brilliant glow 


ment—snappy and inviting to 


the palate—the combined soul 





by their eccentricities. They are upright, moral 








assure you that before I thought of marrying your Thoughts illimitable were at the point of 
daughter I went over the question in all its bear- his pen. 
i ings and it was not until I became convinced that His personages lived and moved as if 
1 we were fitted for each other and that I could give they had just come from the hand of a 
her as good a home as another man that I went in creator. 
*@ to get her. Don’t you believe me?” He was not a man of one idea, but part 
. The Colonel held out his hand. of the intense Wo of flesh and bleed that 
OY ac : ee 28 66 . seethed around him. Exuberant vitality 
d Yes, Jack Stenson,” he said, “‘I believe you. : . 
: : : J of mind, body and soul was his supreme 
I was unjust. But do you still think that Mabel damnbatiatie, 
. @ wants to marry you?” Personally he was a handsome, well- 
*y 4 Jack, in reply, opened the door that led into the shaped man, of a merry temperament, 
i 9 next room. Inamoment he reappeared, with his abounding in energy and overflowing 
d ® arm about Mabel’s waist. with health. 
“Colonel,” he replied, “I think she does. But His favorite eating place in London was 
- do you know, I think she’s really disappointed. the celebrated Falcon tavern. Here men 
‘ I don’t believe, Colonel, that she loves me half so like Ben ae peewee ret aq Bottled Only at the 
r much as she did when she thought I was all the CE, HES He SESS ANHEUSER - BUSCH BREWERY 


things you said I was!” These literary giants of the heroic Eliza- 





Saks nads bethan age were in the habit of discussing St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
Poe the burning topics of their time (which 
é included the colonization of America 
Wealth and Marbles over foaming tankards of beer. ) Corked or with Crown Caps 
bs HY get together any more money ?” asked a —eneensea 
: 'Y friend of the late Russell Sage. “You can’t # hot venison pasts to dinner; come, gentlemen, I Dope For Sale at 
’ eat it. You can’t drink it. What good will it do| Lia. —— All Hotels, Clubs and Bars 
you?” 


“Ever play marbles?” Uncle Russell asked. 

“Yes, when I was a boy.” ; 

“Couldn’t eat ’em, could you? Couldn’t drink 
‘em, could you? No use to you, were they? What | = = ee _ 
did you play marbles for?” —Dem. Telegram. 


? Pea | THE BEST BURLESQUE SELLER 


“(CONFOUND it!” cried the angry husband, 75,000! 


“any old thing appeals to you if it’s only 


He ‘Ssiiaig wife grimly smiled. ANOTHER THREE WEEKS 


“Don’t forget,” she sarcastically remarked, “that 
you yourself are one of my characteristic invest- NOT by 


ments.” —Cleveland Plain Dealer. EL-N-R GL N 
Everybody Pleased 25 CENTS 

EACON: Are you willing to go? 1 booksel 

UnpopuLar Citizen (dying): Oh, yes; Iam. eee, 


“Well, I’m glad you are, for that makes it unan- LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West 31st Street, New York City 


mous.”—Yale Record. 
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Shavin 
illiams “stick? | . 
“The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face ” 


Long observation proves that men who out of 
curiosity try other kinds, but who know from 
experience what perfect Shaving Soap is, sooner 
or later come back to Williams’. Its creamy, sooth- 
ing lather is the only kind that fully satisfies them. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick in the Nickeled Box, Hinged Cover. 


It can also be had in the leatherette-covered metal box as formerly. Williams’ Shaving Sticks 
sent on receipt of price, 25c., if your druggist does not supply you. A sample stick (enough for 
50 shaves) for 4c. in stamps. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Department A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


© OU will need this box on your vacation. 
— Your druggist will give you one FREE 
with 4 cakes of 


Williams 
Jersey Cream | 


Toilet Soap 


When you travel, tramp, camp or sail, don’t risk using any soap you happen upon. Take Wil- 
liams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap with you. It is like Williams’ Shaving Soaps. This fact is 
its introduction and its guarantce. It is pure, it lathers freely and it is mild and soothing to the 
sunburned skin. 

As a means cf quickly popularizing Jersey Cream Soap, and 2s an inducement to ¢horoughly 
try it, we shall (for a limited tim c) pac k with each 4 cakes of Jersey Cream Soap, without extra 
charge, a handsome nickeled, hinged-cover soap box. The box is a beauty and invaluable 
in traveling, camping, yachting or at home. One man writes us, “I have often paid soc. or 
$1.00 for a box not half so good.”’ 

Ask your druggist. If he fails to supply you, send 6oc. in stamps and we will send the 4 cakes 
of soap and soap box by return mail. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Department A, Glastonbury, Conn. 










